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PERHAPS the most critical question in the pedagogy of one’s 
own life concerns the passage from an unthinking to a rational 
faith. Most men begin their religious life with a 
THE PASSAGE ‘ 
rom aw Un. cettain amount of unquestioning acceptance of reli- 
THinking To AW «gious truth. Their faith finds a basis, not in reason, 
INTELLIGENT but in authority—either that of a teacher or of 
eased other people’s experience. In the case of many 
persons life produces no change in faith, and a man dies as he 
has lived, accepting vital truths without either intellectual dis- 
sent or assent. But in the case of many other men there come 
times when such an unreasoning acceptance of God and truth is 
no longer possible, or, at least, is unsatisfactory, and an attempt 
is made, as far as possible, to base faith upon grounds which can 
command the assent of one’s intelligence. 


This we call a critical matter in a man’s religious life; but it 
may be doubted whether it is half as critical for an honest man as 
the attempt to lead another from an unthinking to a 
DirriculTiés IN rational faith. For there is involved, not merely the 
THE TEACHER'S 
Arreurt question of one’s own religious health, but also 
the entire question of the possibility of leading 
another mind through change into a new spiritual experience. 
There is the difficulty that the teacher will not only unsettle but 
destroy another’s faith. There is the danger that, in breaking 
down the old authority upon which faith was based, there will 
be also broken down the moral authority which controlled the 
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other’s life. There is the constant possibility of being mis- 
understood and misjudged ; and, above all, there is the very strong 
probability that most people care very little whether their faith 
is rational or not. 


Is the effort worth the pains? If superstition gives birth to 
honesty, why attempt to abolish it? If unthinking faith and 
conventional acceptance of doctrine make a man’s 
life pure and helpful, why not leave him enjoying 
things so effective? Why compel him to run the 
risks with which the educational problem confronts one? To put 
it all in asentence: Is the religious teacher, whether he be in the 
pulpit or in the Sunday school or elsewhere, to be advised to 
lead another toward what seems to him a wider and more help- 
ful conception of God and religious truth, provided that in such 
an attempt he disturbs the foundations upon which the other 
man’s faith has rested ? 


17 WortH 
ATTEMPTING? 


The difficulties in the query are not merely rhetorical. Prob- 
ably no man who is deliberately attempting such an educa- 
tional process escapes the feeling at times that his 
efforts are gratuitous and ill-advised, if not hurtful. 
It is far easier for a teacher to withdraw from such 
efforts than to devote himself to discovering their proper method. 
A Sunday-school teacher who finds his young class unable to fol- 
low the intellectual experience through which he himself has 
passed is tempted to say that the experience may very well 
be kept in the background, and the boy or girl be allowed to 
follow along the line of such religious thought as circumstances 
may determine. The preacher who has had a similar growth in 
his conception of God and Christianity is tempted for a thousand 
reasons, prudential and otherwise, to keep his new experience 
out from his sermons and prayers, and confine himself to such 
truth which, if indeed it does not stimulate, at least will not 
startle. A teacher in a theological school is under still further 
temptation to allow the unthinking masses to dictate to him the 
measure according to which he shall share his own intellectual 
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growth in religion with those who are very likely to misinter- 
pret his teachings. 


All these considerations are of weight; but, after all, of not 
much weight. All truth may be dangerous, and must be as care- 
pura Teacnen ‘lly handled as an explosive, but such considera- 
Must SHare__ tions do not really affect the main question. They 
New TruTH ~— simply emphasize the need that the teacher who 
WITH THE PUP wishes to help his pupil must be cautious—as wise 
as a serpent, if he wishes to be harmless as a dove. They do 
not enforce the duty of silence or of a retreat from an educa- 
tional effort ; for why should not religious faith share in a man’s 
intellectual growth? Why should a man whose ordinary life 
leads him into the problems of law, or medicine, or any other 
subject, be content with a faith about whose foundations he does 
not allow himself to think? Is faith in God and in the teachings 
of the Scriptures, then, so dubious and insecure a matter? Or is 
it impossible for a strong man to have a strong man’s faith, as well 
as for the child to have a child’s faith? If it be the duty of the 
teacher to lead his pupils into truth in one branch of knowledge, 
does it become the religious teacher to refuse such a duty? 

For a man who has new glimpses of religion to refuse to share 
them with others is downright selfishness. In the same propor- 
tion as the one is able to bear should the other reveal. At 
all events, this seems to be the teaching of the life of Christ. 
There is nothing more remarkable in his ministry than his refusal 
to accommodate his teaching to the needs of those who could 
not appreciate it. He turned away thousands where he bound to 
himself but few; and, while it may seem harsh to say it, the 
future of Christianity among an intelligent people will depend, 
not upon its acceptance in a partial or crude form by unthinking 
men and women, but upon the degree of success attending the 
efforts of those who set forth the gospel as a rational, intelli- 
gible revelation of God. 


But what if the teacher be mistaken and his message be not 
true? 
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Undoubtedly here is a danger. Novelties often masquerade 
as truth. But if a man has trained himself to elementary intel- 
lectual honesty; if he is less desirous of reputa- 
lf ONE HAS tion than of variety; if he is himself profoundly 
TrutH — TEACH 
Ir! convinced that what he believes to be true is true, 
there is nothing for him to do but to teach it. 
Only, out of regard for other men who hold as strongly to the 
opposite, let him flee dogmatism and pride. If any man should 
be humble and prayerful, it is he to whom there has been given 
a new vision of divine truth. Nor should a man cheapen his 
new experience. If Paul had some visions it was not lawful to 
utter, how much more the teacher of today! 
But these are but cautions. The duty lies on the other side. 
A man must give his pupils the best there is in him; and if that 
best be new, then, in so far as he believes it true and intelligible 
as truth, must he share it, or be forever an unprofitable servant 
who has hidden his Lord’s talent in a napkin. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
J. JAMES TISSOT. 


By CLIFTON HARBY LEvy, 
New York. 


HALL we ever know the whole 
truth about Jesus and his career? 
M. Tissot has no new theories to 
propound, no pet ideas to put for- 
ward, unless we are to call the reali- 
zation of the biblical and traditional 
Jesus a new idea. This much is 
certain, that Tissot has realized as 
nearly as any man could that Jesus 
- whom the writers of the New Testa- 
ment wished to make known to man- 
kind. It does not matter at all 
whether we regard the Scripture 
M\ from a critical point of view or not. 
The power of the presentation of 
every incident touched upon there 
is sufficient to command the study and respectful attention of the 
most radical Christian, or of him who is no Christian even, but 
is still wise enough to admit that Jesus was one of the greatest 
of historic figures, from whom has come the greatest world- _ 
movement ever known. 

Artists have often attempted to make his form and activity 
live upon their canvas, but though they have produced great 
and effective pictures, their presentation has been inadequate and 
fragmentary, if not misleading. 

The fitness of M. Tissot for his task speaks forcibly from the 
successful issue of his labors ; yet we like to trace all that we can 


of the steps which led up to this fruition. In the first place he 
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was an artist of admitted genius, possessed of technical powers 
of a high order. Then he was gifted with a deeply earnest 
nature which felt the depth and breadth of human existence. 
French birth and a bohemian training could not do more than 
ripen this character. It re- 
quired but an accidental visit 
to a church in Paris, in search 
of the setting for a ‘“‘society”’ 
picture, to alter the entire 
course of his career and direct 
it into sacred channels. Pur- 
sued by the vision of an alle- 
gorical composition in which 
he beheld Jesus as the com- 
forter descending to console 
the oppressed and solve the 
problems of life which had 
been proof against science, art, 
civilization, he was driven, not 
only to paint his vision, but 
also to the far greater sacrifice 
of a career already made along 
other lines, and devote his life 
to the depicting of the actual 
Jesus. Fortunately, he was then 
no longer young. He was pos- 
sessed of the maturity which 
fifty years of life alone can 
give. But over and above all 
of these eminent qualifications for his self-imposed task, he was 
endowed with a faculty for painstaking study and investigation, 
especially remarkable in an artist, who is of all men most tempted 
to trust to inspiration alone. 

As soon as he had decided upon painting the real Jesus, he 
recognized the absolute necessity of a journey to the Holy Land. 
If he was to get away from the conventional pictures of Christ, 
he must have something truer to substitute therefor. The real 
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Jesus had been a Jew; had lived in Palestine nineteen centuries 
ago. These facts M. Tissot remembered, although many artists 
and some other men have ignored them. He went to Palestine 
hoping that in the land of few changes he would be able to 
approach the personality of Jesus 
inspace andtime. Up and down, 
by lake and sea, from ‘Dan to 
Beersheba,” from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, and thence to Jerusa- 
lem, he walked and rode, peop- 
ling the barren hillsides with the 
crowds that followed as they lis- 
tened to the teachings of their 
Leader. For three months the 
artist sketched and traveled, and 
then thought he had sufficient 
material for his purpose. He was 
about to return to Paris, when he 
was seized with dissatisfaction at 
the material which he had gath- 
ered. He determined to return 
and make a few more studies. 
This process of addition was con- 
tinued so often that at last 150 
pen-and-ink drawings and 365 
paintings in oil and water-color 
had been completed, and ten years 
had fled. But it was not merely 
the scenery that M. Tissot had 
caught and transferred to his can-Z& 
vas. He had done more than 
this; for as he read and reread 
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true surroundings, they had 


gained new meaning for him. The keen intuition of the artist, 
coupled with his thoroughgoing faith, actually threw the fig- 
ures of Jesus, his disciples, the people who followed him, those 
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who opposed him, on the background of the places that passed 
beneath the eye of the painter. ‘There are no colors in the 
world like those of Palestine ; the very earth has shades unknown 
elsewhere; the waters are deeper in color from that glorious 
sky ; it is a world of beauty all its own,” says he. 

It is this beautiful world filled with visions of the life of 
Jesus, its struggles and difficulties, its friends and foes, to which 
the artist has given permanent expression in his paintings." 

The drawings are by no means to be ignored in any real 
study of the work as a whole, for they are the material out of 
which the more elaborate compositions in color grew. The faces 
of the apostles, of the people in the crowds, nay the face of 
Jesus himself, is drawn from these, idealized though they some- 
times are. When asked whence he drew the type for the face 
of Jesus, the artist replied: ‘‘I made a study of the most ancient 
tribe of the Jews, that one whence, according to tradition, the 
Virgin was descended, and from its noblest types came the Vir- 
gin and her divine Son.” He studied and drew the Samaritans, 
that he might reproduce their features and costumes in his paint- 
ings. The rabbis at Jerusalem posed for him and read passages 
from the Talmud for him, that he might be enabled to reproduce 
the temple of Herod according to Jewish tradition. Drawings 
were made of the streets of Jaffa and Jerusalem, to reappear in 
the paintings as Jesus walked or rode through them, followed by 
the crowd. Noone who has not been to the Orient can con- 
ceive those narrow, tortuous, dark passages along which camels, 

*The originals attracted great attention in Paris and London, and have been 
brought tothe United States for exhibition in New York and Chicago. They have 
also been reproduced in book form; even the delicate colorings of the originals, which 
add so greatly to their beauty and vividness, being reproduced by the use of lithogra- 
phy and engraving combined. The pictures are accompanied by extracts from the 
gospels of the passages upon which each composition is founded. But, in addition, 
M. Tissot has found it necessary to append interesting archeological notes explaining 
the causes for his conceptions of the various characters and scenes. This remarkable 
work has been printed in both French and English by the well-known Parisian house 
Lemercier, and is published in the United States by Messrs. Doubleday & McClure 
(New York). By the courtesy of M. Tissot and the American Art Association, under 
whose auspices the exhibition is conducted, the BIBLICAL WORLD reproduces a few of 


the drawings and paintings, though the latter cannot but lose much of their beauty 
and effectiveness in a simple black-and-white reproduction. 
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horses, and people make their way, but M. Tissot pictures them 
as they are today and must have been in the olden time, so that 
they explain many of the incidents in Jesus’ life not hitherto 
understood. 

When we study the paintings themselves, we are struck first 
by the wonderful realism of the compositions. They seem a 
great panorama of the life of Jesus, and we onlookers at the 
occurrences as they took place. There come the majestic figures 
of the ‘‘Wise Men of the East,’ clad in flowing yellow robes, 
the very camels treading with regal steps as they pass over the 
hills from Jericho toward Jerusalem and Bethlehem. M. Tissot 
is nothing if not orthodox, accepting even the traditions and 
finding in them much that sheds light upon the unwritten por- 
tions of the gospels. The magi he considers to have been kings, 
and their meeting before entering Palestine he takes for granted. 
Their conference with Herod is pictured, as well as their adora- 
tion in the grotto. All of the early life of Jesus, the flight to 
Egypt, the return to Nazareth, Jesus and his mother, Jesus at 
work in Joseph’s carpenter shop, pass before the spectator in the 
first section of the work entitled ‘“‘The Holy Childhood.” 

The opening figure in the next division, treating of ‘Jesus’ 
Ministry,” is most appropriately that great proclaimer of ‘“ the 
kingdom of God,” John the Baptist, who cries out in the wilder- 
ness to rocks and hills when men will not hearken.2 We see 
him later performing the office which gained him his title, while 
Jesus stands meekly in the Jordan and the dove alights on his 
shoulder. A study of the countenance of the Hero of the 
story shows the artist’s conception of the development which 
continued in the soul of Jesus from the beginning almost to the 
very last. It is a different man baptized in the Jordan from that 
one who stood before Pontius Pilate, for he had passed through 
three troublous years, years in which he had altered in many 
ways, according to the New Testament record. John is pictured 
again speaking to the people, while the figure of Jesus appears, 
a small white figure in the background making its way slowly 
over the hills. 


? See next page. 
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Then, with the actual ministry of Jesus, the familiar scenes 
pass in review, familiar after the first glance which shows a reali- 
zation of much that one could not well picture to himself before. 
The wedding feast at Cana, for instance, with its careful study 
of the oriental customs 
which kept the women 
separate from the men, 
giving us this scene as it 
has never before been pre- jf 
sented. Or the healing of 
the leper at Capernaum ; 
there kneels the miserable, 
bandaged outcast, with ] 
outstretched hands, while 
Jesus blesses a little child 
before coming toward him. 
The supreme truthfulness | 
of the artist to the spirit 
of the text was never bet- 
ter exemplified. It is the 
leper whose figure fills up 
the foreground of the pic- 
ture, because the dominant 
idea is not Jesus, but his 
healing of the leper. 

When he presents Jesus 
preaching in the synagogue, the composition is almost oppress- 
ive in its fulness. There are too many lamps, there is too much 
furniture, too many people crowd around. Here is the concrete 
expression of an idea. As the artist well says: ‘This is the 
synagogue which Jesus came to reform. It was too full of 
everything—there was a hole into which the worshipers descended 
when they recited the psalm, ‘Out of the depths.’ They raised 
themselves on tiptoe for the ‘Sursum corda.’ These things Jesus 
wished to put aside forever.” 

When the miracle of the “ Raising of the Daughter of Jairus”’ 
is painted, a beautiful setting is chosen, Jairus and his wife 
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kneeling in awed wonder, while the maiden sits up holding the 
hand of her Healer. The three faithful disciples look on from a 
little distance, in startled surprise, but Jesus stands calmly sym- 
pathetic, as though he had done nothing unusual. 


Copyright by J. J. Tissot 
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Thenceforward the spectator walks in the footsteps of Jesus. 
He sees the apostles chosen for their tasks, the multitude fed 
on the hillside, the disciples hastening to and fro with the bas- 
kets filled with food. He watches as Jesus and the Twelve walk 
over the hills to Galilee; and above all he feels the reality of the 
scenes and figures passing so busily before him. It does not 
matter whether it be in the streets of Jerusalem, with the crowds 
shouting words of welcome, or at the gates of the towns where 
the lame and blind are brought for healing; whether on the 
highways in the crowds, or on the byways with only a hand- 
ful around him—there is a sense of reality and vividness about it 
all that holds the attention of the most careless, and a power 
that must appeal to the most dull-eyed. 

Is it a wonder that M. Tissot who saw so much at every turn 
was surprised at those persons who said that they were disap- 
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pointed at the barrenness and forlornness of the country? ‘They 
have eyes and see not,” said he. The same feeling of disap- 
pointment has been shared by many who have been to Palestine 
or looked at photographs of its holy places. They lacked the 
imagination to place the proper figures before their minds’ eye, 
and this is precisely what M. Tissot has done. He has repeopled 
the wastes of the Holy Land with just those persons whom the 
world wishes most to see there. 

When we come to the closing scenes in the tragedy to be 
played out on that little mound of Calvary, our guide does not 
fail us. In a picture, powerful in its contrasts of character- 
study as illustrated by pose and countenance, he gives us the 
“Publican and the Pharisee,”’3 types of those with whom he had 
to deal. The self-righteous Pharisee, type of His opponents 
though by no means of all belonging to that sect. The publican, 
doubting his worthiness to pray, yet willing to follow wherever 
Jesus led. 

Then transported to the garden of Gethsemane, the last 
great ‘‘ Agony” is witnessed and that added sorrow at sight of 
the chosen disciples who slept when they should have been 
watching. The Last Supper, the troop with Judas at their head 
come to arrest him, the betrayal, are each presented in turn. 
The trial at the house of Caiaphas is not forgotten, nor the trans- 
fer to the prison of Pilate. 

It is at this point that a most interestingly sympathetic picture 
of the first interview between the tyrant and his victim is brought 
forth. The Roman guards stand at the door; Pontius Pilate, 
seated on his chair, interrogates the slender, almost shrinking 
prisoner, asking if he is indeed king of the Jews, and closes the 
interview by that pregnant question, “What is truth?” The 
delicacy of the figure of Jesus, so sharply contrasted with the 
stern, forbidding attitude of Pilate, gives the whole story at a 
glance. 

Then each scene of the last act of the drama finds its place 
on the painter’s canvas. The judgment is pronounced, the flag- 
gellation, the crown of thorns, the bearing of the cross along 


3 See frontispiece. 
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the Via Dolorosa, the arrival at Calvary, the crucifixion in all its 
details, the scenes afterward, the resurrection and appearances 
to Mary Magdalene and to the apostles—from first to last, 
it is all here. Some critics have objected to the detail with 
which the more horrible scenes are treated, but to them the 
artist replies: ‘If they were not too horrible to be borne, they 
are not too horrible to portray. I want men to see what Jesus 
suffered for them, that they may feel all the more how much 
they owe to him.” 

It does not matter very much, after all, whether we agree with 
all of the interpretations that M. Tissot has put upon the gos- 
pels—for the pictures are and had to be interpretations, if they 
were to mean anything. The salient fact is that he has given 
a reality to the gospel story such as it possessed for very few. 
This is enough glory for any single individual. He has doubt- 
less made more than one mistake in his over-literalness, but the 
pictorial life of Jesus which he has given to Christendom has 
earned him a place among the world’s immortals. 
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THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


By AMory H. BRADFORD, D.D., 
Montclair, N. J. 


Periops of theological controversy have almost always been 
periods of missionary activity. The very times when those 
bearing responsibilities have felt most anxious lest the work 
should be hindered have been the times of its most rapid 
advance. The reason for this is evident. Intellectual and spir- 
itual unrest are always signs of life, and the eagerness which 
in one form manifests itself in multiplying the influence of so. 
much of truth as is already possessed in another form manifests: 
itself in search for truth. The Protestant Reformation in Ger- 
many illustrates this fact, as do also the evangelical revival and 
the Oxford movement in Great Britain, and the Unitarian con- 
troversy in the United States. You cannot have failed to observe: 
the coincidence between the genesis of Unitarianism and the: 
beginning of American missions. American Unitarianism came: 
into organized existence in 1815, and the American Board came: 
into being in 1810, and the Baptist Missionary Union in 1814. 
Our own time is another illustration of the relation between theo- 
logical unrest and aggressive Christianity. Never was there 
more uncertainty concerning truths which many hold to be fun- 
damental, and never was there more earnest, universal, and self- 
sacrificing effort in the direction of missionary activity. This is 
evident from the fact that the gifts for missions in this country 
in 1880 were $7,669,000, while in 1890 they were $13,888,700 — 
a growth out of all proportion to the growth of the population. 
I begin this address, therefore, with this affirmation: Current 
disturbances in the sphere of theology afford missionary workers 
no ground for discouragement. The old theology and the new 

* Address delivered before the ministers of Chicago, at the University of Chicago, 
October 4, 1897. 
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alike and equally believe in the kingdom of God, and their 
adherents with equal enthusiasm and consecration are seeking 
its advancement. This is preéminently a missionary era, and 
yet no one who has studied current thought and life can have 
failed to see that a crisis in our missionary affairs is fast approach- 
ing. I shall aim to state to you some elements in the missionary 
problem, and then venture to make some suggestions concern- 
ing our duty in view of the facts presented. 

At home there is widespread skepticism as to the value of 
foreign missions. This is more general than at any time since 
the missionary movement began. It is manifest in part in the 
depleted treasuries, but more in the tone in which this subject is 
discussed by individuals, and in the way it is treated in news- 
papers and periodicals. In certain quarters the conviction is 
growing that Buddhism is best for Japan and Ceylon, Mohammed- 
anism for Turkey, and the teachings of Confucius for China. 
Moreover, there are in this country and in Europe many who 
not only speak patronizingly of the ethnic faiths, but who actu- 
ally avow their interest and even belief in them. Many popu- 
lar lectures in drawing-rooms and clubs are merely dilutions of 
some phases of oriental philosophy. Where these are common, 
interest in missions must disappear. In view of these facts, it 
becomes us to ask why this condition exists. The answers are 
evident. 

There is an imperfect knowledge of what the ethnic religions 
really are. The wondrous beauty of many of the hymns of the 
Vedas, the lofty morality of much of the ethics of Confucius, 
and the unselfishness of some of the Buddhistic teachings have 
led to the conclusion that one religion is as good as another, 
and that effort to supplant one by another is not only useless but 
absurd. Among certain classes of people superficial knowledge 
of the essential nature of the ethnic faiths has caused lack of 
interest in missions. 

Another cause is the incorrect reports of those who make the 
tour of the globe. If a traveler has been in China or India, he is 
supposed to speak with authority. Asa matter of fact, he may 
not be so well informed as he would have been if he had carefully 
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studied the problem at home. He did not know the language 
of the country he visited; he seldom, if ever, saw the missiona- 
ries; when he did so, he was usually under the direction of a 
guide from a hotel, whose character and information were both 
untrustworthy. Missionaries testify that few tourists ever come 
in close contact with their work. Yet they return and presume 
to speak with authority ; and those at home who do not discrimi- 
nate receive their testimony as final. 

Another reason for lack of interest in foreign missions is the 
pressure of work at home. This has multiplied immensely 
during the last few years. Colleges, hospitals, asylums, Chris- 
tian associations, social settlements, schools, individual churches, 
are forcing themselves upon the attention of those who give and 
those who work, with an intensity that pushes into the back- 
ground the claims of causes which are farther away. The 
depletion of the treasuries of the missionary societies seems to 
me to be due rather to the multiplication of appeals than to lack 
of interest on the part of the people. 

Turning from the home to the foreign field, we find that the 
outlook is different. It was never before so encouraging. The 
testimony from India, Japan,and China shows that in those lands a 
movement toward Christianity is under way, the measure of which 
we have only begun to appreciate. I asked a Japanese in Tokyo: 
“Is Christianity increasing in Japan?” He replied: “If by 
Christianity you mean the church as an institution, I should 
say, probably it is not; but if you mean the kingdom of’ God, 
it is growing with great rapidity.” The testimony of Julian 
Hawthorne in regard to the influence of missionaries in India is 
positive and favorable. Those who prove themselves the friends 
of the common people in times of calamity hold the key to the’ 
future. The outlook in Japan is discouraging only to those who 
do not know the facts. A few years ago a wave of enthusiasm 
swept over the country. The churches were crowded, and thou- 
sands became Christians without knowing what they were doing. 
There has been a reaction. The growth now is not so swift, 
but it is more healthful. The tendency toward liberalism in 
theology is only one phase of the prevailing nationalism. Do not 
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make the mistake of thinking that it belongs to any one denomi- 
nation; more or less it is in all denominations, and is a part of 
the desire of the Japanese to he independent. Formerly foreign- 
ers were in the civil service, in institutions of learning, on the 
railways, and in the mint; now they are almost, if not entirely, 
excluded. The self-confidence that assumes management of 
railways, armies, and educational systems insists that it is able to 
formulate its own theology and carry on its own Christian 
activities. Underneath that feeling is something sublime which 
ought to be encouraged. It does not indicate a backward step. 
There is an eddy in the tide, but the tide itself is setting toward 
a more intelligent, a more independent, and a more general 
appreciation of Christianity. In China, in spite of some persecu- 
tion, under such men as Griffith John and Timothy Richard of 
England, and Gilbert Reid, Arthur H. Smith, and Henry D. Porter 
of America, there is real progress. The state authorities, realiz- 
ing that political changes are impending, and not daring to trust 
the representatives of foreign governments, are turning to the 
missionaries for advice. A translation of Mackenzie’s History 
of the Nineteenth Century by Timothy Richard, an English Baptist 
missionary, has already exerted a wide influence and helped to 
bring the missionaries to the favorable attention of the govern- 
ment. In India, China, and Japan the outlook is favorable, and yet 
the work has only begun. The native faiths have been stimulated 
to endeavor along Christian lines, with the result that mission- 
aries often find their efforts anticipated by those who appropri- 
ate their methods and repudiate their names. Thus Christianity 
in its spiritual inspirations is hindering Christianity in its organ- 
ized forms; but this, too, may be a sign of progress. 

Concerning the whole subject I would make first some general 
and then some special observations. 

There are differences between nations and peoples, and what 
is true of one is not necessarily true of another. The Japanese 
in Tokyo are no more like the Zulus than plantation negroes are 
like the people of Cambridge. Those who know about Africa 
are not necessarily authorities concerning India, China, or Japan. 
The one country is uncivilized and barbarian; the other countries 
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are civilized, but non-Christian. The man and the methods which 
would suit one people would be out of place with another. 

There are common elements in all the faiths of the world, 
and these should be recognized. That was a true utterance of 
Phillips Brooks, in his address before the Church Congress in 
Philadelphia: “We cannot speak of that religious character in 
any disparaging or narrow terms. Everywhere God has made 
himself known to his children. It is not a mere relic of some 
primary revelation. Our estimate of it is a distinct and cordial 
recognition that in no part of the world is there a child of the 
Father to whom the Father is not manifesting himself today with 
all the abundance of which that child’s life is capable. There is 
no religious life in the world that is not in the spirit of Christ. 
There is no life to which the missionary goes in heathenism to 
which he has not freely to say: ‘There is the work of Him whom 
I preach to you.’ That lies at the very basis of the thought of 
the way in which the great church of Jesus Christ is to be built 
up in the lands of heathenism.” It is one thing, however, to 
recognize that there are common elements in all faiths, and 
another to say that all faiths are equally true. Many in 
un-Christian lands are near to the kingdom who do not bear the 
Christian name. In some instances their creed is so strangely 
like the Christian that if the name of one person was changed 
their statements of belief would satisfy the most orthodox 
Christians. We must not refuse to see the work which God by 
his Spirit has already done in the hearts of those whom we would 
lead into larger light. The cause of Christ cannot be hindered 
by recognition of the truth in the ethnic religions. 

Missionary work requires infinite patience, for in proportion 
as men are near to Christianity will they be loyal to their old 
views. Loyalty and fidelity surely have a Christian quality. 
He who will not lightly give up what he has long lived by is 
the man who will be loyal to the larger truth when it is made 
known. Moreover, with those who have been trained in other 
religions something more is required than that they be brought 
to a formal confession of Christ ; the whole trend of thinking and 
living has to be changed. Orientals have no place in their minds 
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for the idea of personality ; a personal God is to them a limited 
God. _ Not quickly can modes of thought be changed when 
they have been growing for centuries. The form of our 
Christianity is modified by our parentage, and the heredity of 
oriental people must modify their conception of the doctrines 
and practices offered to them. Language cannot convey the 
same shade of thought when it has to be interpreted, or when the 
word is spoken by one whose ancestry and training have unfitted 
him to appreciate all its finer shades of meaning. We have 
made the mistake of expecting too much. The missionaries are 
but men, and those among whom they labor have to grow away 
from teachings which have been dear and from ideals which 
have been consecrated by the devotion of their ancestors. 

These suggestions are of vital importance. For the old 
name heathen must be substituted the word non-Christian. The 
common elements in all faiths must be recognized as evidences of 
the indwelling Spirit of God ; and the differences between nations 
and peoples should lead to diversity of missionary methods. 

These general observations lead to a few more definite sug- 
gestions. They are the result of long thought and of some 
observation in mission lands. 

_ In some way Christian people who make the tour of the 
world should be induced to study on the ground what the mis- 
sionaries are doing. It is very well to see the statue of Amida 
Buddha at Kamakura, near Tokyo, but it is more important for 
a Christian to know well what such men as Dr. Green and Gen- 
eral Davis have done for the people of Japan. It is well to 
visit Pekin, but far more important for a Christian to see Griffith 
John and Timothy Richard. It is worth a visit to India to see 
the Taj Mahal, but it is worth going double the distance to come 
in contact with such a Christian enthusiast as Robert A. Hume. 
Christian travelers ought to get into touch with Christian mission- 
aries, and when they return home make it their business to give 
accurate information to the public. The facts are all right; the 
reports are nearly all wrong. The world should know the facts. 

In the future, in civilized non-Christian lands the greater 
part of the preaching, teaching, and publishing should be done 
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by natives, and the efforts of the missions should be to train, 
as fast as possible, Christian teachers and evangelists who shall 
take charge of the work themselves. They know their people 
better, and therefore know better how to adjust the truth to 
individual need. I firmly believe that the day is not very far 
in the future when missionaries in the old sense will no longer 
be needed in Japan, China, and India; that their work will have 
been so well done that it will be better economy to let the natives 
carry it on than to attempt to direct ourselves. Henceforward 
the chief effort of missions and missionaries should be to 
develop a working force on the field. 

This leads to another, closely related thought. In the future 
more attention should be given to occasional lectures. This was 
the chief recommendation of the deputation sent by the Ameri- 
can Board to Japan in 1895. The makers of public sentiment 
in non-Christian nations are well informed concerning those 
who attempt to teach them. They have little respect for men 
of inferior training or small reputation ; they have great respect 
for men of world-wide fame as Christian scholars and teachers. 
The next step in the missionary service should be codperation 
among the missionary boards for sending men peculiarly adapted 
by character and culture to reinforce the missionaries and to pre- 
sent to native preachers and evangelists in their larger aspects 
the truths of the Christian revelation. The lectures of Presi- 
dent Seelye, Dr. Pentecost, and Dr. Barrows have borne good 
fruit. A procession should be kept moving annually through 
the three nations I have named. Especially ought men like 
Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, and Professor Palmer, of Harvard, 
to be brought into frequent contact with the thoughtful and inquir- 
ing classes who are now facing the future and wondering whether 
Christianity has any satisfactory solution for the eternal prob- 
lems. Second-rate men will not do for this service. The names 
of the best men are known in those lands, and the teachings of 
such men only will be accorded respectful consideration. 

Essential to the growth of a missionary sentiment at home 
is a clearer appreciation of the nature of the ethnic faiths 
by preache1s and religious teachers. Our people are reading. 
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In cheap forms the religious books of the Orient are in cir- 
culation. Teachers of Brahmanism and Buddhism are at work 
on our shores. The question is not an idle one: Has Chris- 
tianity anything which the other faiths do not have? He who 
answers that question with an attempt to suppress thought 
makes an unbeliever in missions and an unbeliever in Christi- 
anity. Ministers must be content, if need be, to do less work 
outside and to spend more time in study, that they may intel- 
ligently answer the questions sure to be asked. Our people 
are more thoughtful than we sometimes imagine, and they will 
not be fooled. It is quite as important that the differences 
between our own faith and the ethnic faiths should be made plain 
as that there should be instruction in sociology or theology. 
When those living in Christian lands are made clearly to see 
that there is something in Christianity which no other faith pos- 
sesses, and which the whole human race needs, they will respond 
to the appeal. There is little hope of interesting those who 
are not now interested in missions until there is a more intelli- 
gent presentation of the essential superiority of Christianity. 
This cannot be done by loud assertions or shallow affirmations. 
The people read; they must have facts. The teacher cannot 
teach unless he is taught. Theological seminaries ought to 
recognize this truth. Just now the study of comparative religion 
is second to none in importance. It ought to be in the curricu- 
lum of every school of Christian theology. 

Of equal importance is the duty of those who believe in 
Christ to present a more united front to the world. Now we 
are divided about non-essentials. Instead of clasping hands in 
a common fellowship and moving as an army, united and resist- 
less, we are divided into rival camps. We send sectarian minis- 
ters to the foreign field. Small towns in Japan and China have 
missionaries of different denominations. There is little codpera- 
tion where there ought to be absolute unity. If the waste which 
comes from sectarian divisions were saved, there would be no 
depleted treasuries. It is not fair to the work at home or abroad 
to have such misrepresentation of the spirit of Christ as secta- 
rianism presents. It is not important that a Zulu should be in 
the apostolic succession ; that a Chinaman should be immersed ; 
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“or that a Japanese should know the difference between Congrega- 
tionalism and Presbyterianism. Such questions will settle them- 
selves when other and more important ones are answered. The 
non-Christian reads Paul’s question, ‘Is Christ divided?” and 
then finds that the church is divided in its forms, in its creeds, 
in its methods of work, and is sorely puzzled, if not prevented 
from accepting what is offered to him in the name of Christ. 

That the missionary outlook was never more encouraging is 
largely because the missionaries at the front are forced to realize, 
what those who send them out do not realize, that they must 
sink differences and exalt unity. 

My final suggestion is this: We should not waste time in 
longing for the return of the good old days in which we 
amagine that there was a more consecrated spirit in the church 
than now. There never was greater consecration than now. 
The amount given for missionary purposes in one form and 
another is far larger than ever before. The number of young 
men and women offering themselves for the missionary serv- 
ice is out of all proportion to what it ever was in the past. 
‘There are as heroic souls on the foreign field and on the 
home field now as Judson and Carey, as Lindley and Mackay, 
as Henry Martyn and David Livingstone. India never saw a 
more consecrated or more intelligent worker than Robert A. 
Hume; China than Timothy Richard, Griffith John, and Gil- 
bert Reid. There are discouragements, but they are only 
because the work is not moving as swiftly as we desire. There 
must be many changes in the missionary program. We are 
at the beginning of the twentieth, not of the nineteenth century. 
Nothing is done today as it was done fifty years ago. Commercial 
and industrial methods have changed; means of communication 
have changed; thinking has changed —our missionary activities 
must change. As there has been progress in science, in com- 
merce, in industry, in every other department, so there must be 
progress in the adjustment of means for advancing the kingdom 
of God to the conditions in which the people who are to be 
reached are living. And there will be such adjustment if the 
followers of Christ put their trust in the living God, and in the 
Spirit of truth who will lead into all truth. 
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THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE SCIENCE OF 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION.* 


By MERWIN-MARIE SNELL, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


In this utilitarian age and country it cannot be expected 
that many will pursue learning for its own sake, regardless of 
any practical advantage to accrue from it. When any new 
study is in view, the first question will always be: ‘Of what 
use is it?’’ We propose, therefore, to consider the practical 
value of comparative religion to the theologian and to the edu- 
cator. It may be said that both classes have thus far succeeded 
in fulfilling their functions satisfactorily without its assistance ; 
but I answer that we are living in a new age, and that the same 
changes in human society which have made its existence a pos- 
sibility have made it almost a necessary factor in the labors both 
of clergymen and pedagogues. 

One of the most important duties of the Christian clergy, 
taken as a body, is the conversion of the non-Christian world. 
There are some who decry foreign missions, on the ground that 
there is missionary work in abundance to be done nearer home. 
But our home paganism is far more obstinate and wilful, and by so 
much more difficult to eradicate, than the paganism which bears 
the name. The people who inhabit the slums of our great cities 
have, as a rule, some notion of Christianity, and often a good 
deal of contempt and hatred for it, and many of those in all 
grades of society who disclaim the Christian name have their 
heart and intellect hardened against Christian propagandism. 
But the pagan peoples are, as it were, lying fallow, ready to 
receive the seed of Christian enlightenment. 

Although so much work has been done in the foreign mis- 
sions, the impression thus far made upon the great lump of the 
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world’s paganism is but slight. One reason for this is that the 
missionaries have not, in most cases, been sufficiently in touch 
with those among whom they labored. Very often, especially 
in Asiatic lands, they have fallen into the great blunder of judg- 
ing the indigenous religion by the crude popular notions and 
superstitions with which they have come in daily contact, and 
which they not infrequently so misunderstood as to think them 
much worse than they really are. 

Now it happens that many of the Asiatic systems have, 
either in their typical form or in some of their variations, a con- 
siderable amount of spirituality and numerous points of contact 
with Christian thought. In China, for example, while the pop- 
ular worship is idolatrous and the religion of the masses is little 
more than a mixture of spiritism and sorcery, Confucius, in his 
own real teachings, which are circulated through the medium of 
the schools which dot the empire, represents the same moral 
law that Moses expounded, and may well be considered like 
him a schoolmaster to prepare the way for Christ. There is, 
moreover, a groundwork of unaccented monotheism there in the 
venerable worship of the Lord of Heaven (Shang-Te); and one 
of the most ancient and widespread of native traditions is a hint 
of the incarnation. Chinese Buddhism, too, has many Christian- 
izing features, especially in the worship of Amitabha, whose name 
signifies ‘‘ Boundless Glory,” and who is also called ‘The Eter- 
nal One,” and of his daughter Kwan-yin, ‘The Goddess of 
Mercy,” often represented, like the Madonna, with a child in 
her arms. Méritchi, a “goddess of heaven’’ worshiped both 
by Buddhists and Taoists in China, is supposed by some scholars 
to be identical with the virgin Mary and to have been brought 
into the pantheon from Christian sources. In India, among the 
numerous sects of Hinduism, many approximate far more closely 
to Christian teaching than others do. While the dominant 
forms are pantheistic in tendency, some of the sects, like the 
Madhva Vishnuites, assert positively the eternal distinction of 
the three factors in religion: God, the soul, and the universe. 
And, while many sects hold to the all-importance of knowledge, 
or of good works and ceremonial observances, many of the 
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most popular ones, especially those which are worshipers of 
Krishna, attribute salvation to faith, or d/akti, alone. 

It is not necessary to multiply illustrations. In some cases, 
as in the religion of the Parsis, the approximation to Christianity 
is far closer than in the instances to which I have referred. But 
it can be seen at a glance that, by taking hold of the points of 
resemblance between the rival creeds and working from them as 
a basis, much more can be done than in any other way toward 
accomplishing the triumph of Christianity. That is the funda- 
mental condition of a successful propagandism. Nothing is ordi- 
narily gained by assuming a position directly antagonistic to the 
whole mode of thought and intellectual atmosphere of the people 
with whom one is dealing ; by so doing one simply arouses them 
into active hostility, kindles all their ancestral prejudices, and 
makes it impossible for anything which may be said to receive 
from them a moment’s consideration. The truly wise and devoted 
teacher will patiently and sympathetically untangle the golden 
thread of truth from the worthless warp of error, in order to 
weave them again into a garment of light. He fears to rend 
beneath his foot the whole fabric of the miserable garment, 
foul though it be, lest perchance the poor soul that wore it may 
be left to shiver unclothed upon the highway of thought. 

The application of this principle to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity is all the more easy if it be held, with many scholars, that 
every form of paganism is a mutilated and corrupted outgrowth 
of a primeval religion which formed the first stage in the history 
of the church of God; the religion of the early patriarchs, and 
of the non-Judaic saints like Melchisedec and Job; a religion 
based upon a revelation of divine truth made in the beginning 
to Adam, just as the second dispensation was based upon the 
Mosaic and the third upon the Christian revelation. If this 
theory be true, the work of the Christian missionary is to lead 
back the pagan to the religion of his own ancestors, in its ulti- 
mated beauty and glory. When put in this light, his efforts 
cease to appear an impertinence, and he can no longer be looked 
upon as a mere foreign interloper and a preacher of strange gods. 
But in order to carry on the policy which such a view of his 
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mission suggests, it will be necessary for him to make a patient, 
thorough, and systematic study of the religion and the sect to 
which the objects of his beneficent endeavors adhere. This he 
should be able to do, or at least to begin to do, before he enters. 
the field of his labors; and even if he undertakes to acquire upon 
the spot, by intimate association with the people, a perfect 
knowledge of their religious worship and traditions, the aid of 
hierological science will still be necessary, to enable him to inter- 
pret the facts and traditions which he learns, and to see their 
real relation to the truth of which he is an apostle. 

But it is not the foreign missionary alone who needs the aid: 
of this all-important science. Every minister of religion in 
our country and time is likely any day to come into contact. 
with the representatives of rationalizing systems, and even of 
the pagan cults themselves. Those who reject Christianity 
almost invariably shelter themselves under the shadow of the 
great non-Christian cults, such as Confucianism, Mazdeism, Bud- 
dhism, Hinduism, Mohammedanism, etc., which they assert to. 
be equal, if not superior, to it. Not only men of wide reading, 
more or less familiar with the tenets generally ascribed, with 
some degree of correctness, to those systems, but many of the 
most meager education and in the plainest walks of life, who 
have been infected with the anti-Christian spirit, will make use, 
in a blundering way, of the same kind of argument. 

The development in Christian communities of a pagan propa- 
gandism, open or concealed, is one of the most remarkable signs. 
of the times. That such a propagandism exists no observer of 
contemporary thought can deny. Some systems are widely 
prevalent among us which are of a distinctly pagan character, 
though sometimes bearing the Christian name. Such is Spirit- 
ism, commonly, but most inappropriately, called Spiritualism,. 
which is simply demon-worship and a revival of the animism. 
which characterizes almost all of the lowest savages of the 
world. Such, again, is the so-called ‘‘ Christian Science,” which. 
is fundamentally pantheistic in all its forms, and in some of 
them consciously approaches to the Vedantism of India. On 
the other hand, Buddhism and Mohammedanism already have 
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some open adherents among us, and in New York there are 
actually at this moment American congregations which profess 
those religions. ‘ Theosophy,” in the sense of the movement 
inaugurated by Mme. Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, occupies 
a medial position, professing to adhere to the esoteric tradition 
underlying all religions, but practically being a broadly eclectic 
paganism, based, in part, upon the psychological and cosmolog- 
ical speculations of the Northern or Tibetan Buddhism. Besides 
these elements of the neo-pagan movement, there are numerous 
obscure sects of recent origin and of similar tendencies, corre- 
sponding roughly to the Gnosticism which prevailed in the early 
centuries of Christianity. 

The clergy cannot shut their eyes to these facts without 
serious detriment to their usefulness. While engaged in sup- 
porting missions to pagan lands, they must not neglect to fortify 
themselves to resist the encroachments of paganism in our own 
midst. And the only way by which they can do this is by as 
thorough as possible a study of the science of religions. 

But comparative religion is not only indispensable to the 
missionary and to Christian workers at home; it is of great 
importance to educators generally, as an instrument of intel- 
lectual and moral culture. The distinguishing mark of culture, 
as opposed to mere learning, is breadth. One man may be 
extremely learned without being a man of intellectual culture 
Another may be a man of unusual culture, and yet by no means 
a learned man. Culture broadens a man’s outlook upon the 
universe and enlarges the domain of his sympathies. The sav- 
age knows of no world but the little scene of his daily experi- 
ence of war and self-gratification. So it is with the ignorant 
peasantry of our own Christian lands. But culture opens up in 
every direction the worlds of space, the worlds of history, and 
the worlds of thought, until the horizon stretches out to infinity 

Once our ancestors thought that Christendom was the world, 
and that the world was the universe. Now we know that the 
world is but the tiniest speck upon the bosom of a space incal- 
culably vast, filled with suns and worlds and systems besides 
which our planet, and our sun, and our solar system are verily 
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insignificant. And, in like manner, the knowledge is dawning 
upon us that but a small part of the population, or the learning, 
or the art, or the thought of the world can be counted within 
the limits of the Christian commonwealth of nations. We can- 
not know the world in which we live, and with every part of 
which we are daily being brought into closer and closer contact 
by the inventions and enterprises of modern civilization, unless 
we acquire, at least, some general conception of the great reli- 
gions which dispute with ours the supremacy over the life and 
thought and aspirations of humanity. The day is fast approach- 
ing when a man can no more be considered cultured who is 
ignorant regarding their main outlines than he now could be 
were he ignorant of the structure of the solar system and the 
vastness of the stellar universe. 

Those who believe that education should center around, or 
at least include, the teaching of religion must recognize, in view 
of the changing complexion of modern society, that the very 
children should be taught something regarding the principal 
religions and types of religion in the world, with an explanation 
of the relation in which the false ones stand to the true, and of 
the reasons why we accord our allegiance to Christianity in pref 
erence to any of the others. 

When we realize, not only the important bearing of hierology 
upon science and philosophy and learned research, but its prac- 
tical importance for the broadening of the mind, the universal 
propagation of divine truth, and an effectual resistance to the 
propagandisms of error, we shall begin to take up this study 
with the seriousness and earnestness which so all-important a 
subject demands. 
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STEPHEN’S DEFENSE BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN.- 


By PROFESSOR EPHRAIM C. SHEDD, 
Lewis Academy, Wichita, Kan. 


STEPHEN’s defense before the sanhedrin has been admired 
for its thrilling and incisive rhetoric, and its extra-biblical 
details of history have proved a veritable Klondike of contro- 
versial nuggets. Perhaps this has distracted attention from 
the weightier questions as to what the new doctrines presented 
are, and whether they are important enough or presented 
with sufficient skill to justify the prominent place the speech 
holds in the book of Acts. In the following examination. 
an attempt is made to determine these points by inductive 
study. 

We must first grasp the actual situation as well as the text 
will permit. Before the advent of Stephen the narrative gives. 
no hint that the church realized that her principles involved any 
break with the Jewish law. Their new faith made the converts. 
more zealous in temple attendance, and the people of Jerusalem 
held them in high favor (Acts 2:46; 3:1; 5:12, 42). Great 
numbers joined them (Acts 2:46, 47; 4:4, 21; 5:13-I5), 
including even many priests (7:7). The leaders of the opposi- 
tion came throughout from the sadducean party or the high- 
priestly family (4:1,5,6; 5:17). They feared the results which 
a popular belief that Jesus, whom they had condemned, was the 
Messiah would have upon their influence. Subordinate to this was. 
perhaps a dislike of the doctrine of the resurrection (4: 2, 7, 10, 
Il; 5:17, 18, 28). The pharisaic party, which represented real 
Judaism, appears at the most only passive. When the sadducean 
opposition brought the matter before the sanhedrin, they met 
with signal failure. The people favored the apostles to the verge 
of violence (5:26). At the critical moment a great pharisaic 
leader advocated that nothing be done, on the ground that the 
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new teaching might actually be from God. The final decision 
was a lenient one (5: 35-40). 

With the advent of Stephen this is changed. The opposition 
is not directed against the apostles, but against him. It comes 
from the Pharisees, from one or more of the hellenistic syna- 
gogues. He is seized with the consent of “the people and elders 
and scribes” (6:12), and faces a bitterly hostile sanhedrin. An 
ardent follower of Gamaliel is eager for his death, and becomes 
the leader of the ensuing persecution, which soon involved the 
whole church. Yet traces of the former favor are perhaps seen in 
the burial permitted Stephen’s body (8:2), and the subsequent 
immunity of the apostles (8:1). The narrative later pictures the 
Jerusalem church as still scrupulously keeping the law, and again 
enjoying somewhat the same toleration as at first, while the author 
of Acts plainly traces to those scattered by this persecution the 
beginning of the liberalizing process which culminated in the 
rise of the Gentile church. All this seems to imply that Stephen 
advocated new and unwelcome doctrines, and that the persecu- 
tion was not directed primarily against the church as a whole, 
but against that section of it which sympathized with his 
teaching. 

What this new teaching was must be gleaned from the 
charges made against him and from his defense. The people were 
stirred up by the cry that he spoke “blasphemous words against 
Moses and God” (6:11). Two accusations were brought before 
the sanhedrin: that he had contemned both the temple and the 
law, saying that Jesus of Nazareth would “destroy this place and 
change the customs delivered to us by Moses” (6:13, 14). 
The narrative declares the charges untrue, and upheld by per- 
jured witnesses, yet there must have been some basis for even 
the falsest accusations. 

But it was not in the witnesses that interest centered. The 
eyes of even his bitterest enemies were riveted upon the face of 
the prisoner, for it appeared transformed, as if it were the face 
of anangel. No faltering was there. The spirit which had 
filled his opponents with consternation in the past, the learning 
and skill which had silenced the keenest companions of Saul, 
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were with Stephen still, and he would use them as never before 
to proclaim his message. Yet he was ina peculiarly difficult 
position to do this at all. He dared not simply state his belief. 
As their subsequent conduct shows, they would have stopped 
their ears and hurried him to his death. He must first meet 
them on common ground in the Old Testament, and show them 
that he had arrived at his new teaching through the study of the 
Scriptures. He was facing the greatest and haughtiest scholars 
of his nation, and was grappling with them from a book which 
they knew by heart. He must be detailed and accurate. 
Subterfuges due to weakness or fear would have been instantly 
detected. The slightest slip would have ruined the force of the 
whole. Such is what the narrative would lead us to suppose. 

The speech must now be analyzed. Here at first sight we 
see simply a popular historic account of early Jewish history. 
Closer inspection shows that some events are omitted which are 
equal to those given in importance or picturesqueness. The 
lives of Isaac and Jacob are untouched, while the story of the 
call of Moses occupies about a half of the whole. In the sepa- 
rate narratives the same selection can be seen. In vs. 2 we 
are told just where God first appeared to Abraham, while in vss. 
8 and 9 one ignorant of the story might reasonably infer that 
all the twelve patriarchs sold Joseph into Egypt. Again, many 
of the details sound strangely out of place in a mere historic 
recital before the sanhedrin. Who, for instance, would ever 
assume that body ignorant of the signs of Moses being wrought 
“in Egypt and in the Red Sea and in the wilderness” ? (vs. 36). 

All this implies that Stephen was not simply relating the 
history of his nation, but was trying to show that a careful con- 
sideration of some of its events gave ground for certain par- 
ticular beliefs, those no doubt which he had avowed. Plainly, 
then, if we carefully examine his words, especially noting what 
points are emphasized, his beliefs will unfold themselves to us as 
they did to his auditors, the effect of whose growing impatience, 
as his meaning became plainer, is distinctly marked in the speech. 
Viewed thus, a number of lines of thought are seen mingled, 
each rising into prominence where the narrative permits. 
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And first let us notice one which can be separated from the 
others, and is repeatedly brought out. Detailed geographical 
references are numerous. God first appeared to Abraham “in 
Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Haran” (vs. 2), and again 
“removed him from Haran” (vs. 4). The word “ Egypt” 
occurs six times in the account of Joseph (vss. 9-15). Anangel 
appeared to Moses at Mt. Sinai (vs. 30), and he there received 
the Law from the angel, “ which spake to him” (vs. 38). He 
performed his wonders on the way to the promised land (vs. 36). 
In all these cases the favor of God is signally shown in a land 
other than Palestine. As regards the latter, we find no words 
of reverence. Abraham was removed “into this land, wherein 
ye now dwell,” and had no inheritance whatever in it (vss. 4, 5). 
The patriarchs, though buried, it was true, at Shechem, laid no 
claim to the land, but were placed in a tomb which their fore- 
father had “ bought, for a price, in silver, of the sons of Hamor”’ 
(vs. 16). In vs. 11 the old heathen name is used, as though 
putting it on a par with Egypt; and, finally, Joshua and his 
hosts ‘‘entered upon the possession of the nations” thrust out 


for them by God (vs. 45). When we reflect how such allusions 
must have grated on the current Jewish beliefs as to the holi- 
ness of their land, and why it was sacred, a new light breaks on 
the charge, ‘‘ This man ceaseth not to speak words against this 
holy place” (6:13), and we feel anew the thrill in the refer- 
ence to God’s command at far-off Sinai: ‘ Loose the shoes 


from thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground” (vs. 33). May not the reference to the ‘church 
(ecclesia, congregation) in the wilderness”’ (vs. 38) be intended 
to convey the inference that at one time the complete theocracy 
was independent of Palestine? Along the same line is the 
thought that the tabernacle, made according to the express 
directions of God, was first in the wilderness, and then served as 
the sanctuary in the land itself until the days of David (vss. 44, 45). 
As for the temple, permission to build it was granted at the 
special request of one of God’s best-loved servants, and Solo- 
mon accordingly* erected it (vss. 46, 47). 


t The Greek equivalent of “but,” in vs. 47, is 6é. 
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Unable to proceed, Stephen next sums up his thought with a 
superb quotation from Isaiah (vss. 48-50; Isa. 66: 2). 

What, then, is the idea in all this? The prophet quoted did 
not censure the building of the temple, nor did Stephen. Yet 
God was to him one who had favored many lands with his 
presence. His blessings cannot be restricted to any one place, 
as though it were intrinsically holy. He turns from the dis- 
obedient, no matter where they offer their vows, and everywhere 
looks with favor upon the poor and contrite spirit who trembles 
at his word (cf Isa. 66: 26). Stephen could scarcely have meant 
less than this, and it would be hard to prove that he meant 
more. 

All this is to one side of the main narrative. Close inspec- . 
tion reveals two lines of thought here. 

The key to vss. 4-8 lies in the emphatic clauses of vs. 5 
in connection with vs. 8. On the one hand were the facts of 
Abraham’s life. He had no inheritance on which to rest a hope 
of possessing” the land, and no ground for expecting the con- 
tinuance of his family. On the other hand was the promise, 
and how tremendous that promise, in view of those facts! To 
bind it to him and his descendants so that they might never 
forget or doubt it and its obligations, God ordained circumci- 
sion, quite likely one of the ‘customs which Moses delivered,” 
touching which Stephen was accused. Here we are taken back 
to Genesis, chap. 17, where the covenant on the part of God is 
that he will be a God to Abraham and to his seed after him, 
which, however, is at once made concrete by the promise of the 
land. The covenant on the part of Abraham and his descend- 
ants is that they shall accept God and practice circumcision, 
which is described further as a ‘‘ token of a covenant betwixt” 
God and his people (Gen. 17: 7-11). 

In the phrase, ‘‘ covenant of circumcision,” a definition seems 
to be intended, for the word “circumcision” alone would 
otherwise answer the purpose. Strictly speaking, in Genesis 
this rite is considered a God-given token, carrying with it the 
certainty of the fulfilment of the covenant by him. This is 
important, for in times of apostasy it would plainly stand simply 
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as a protest against Israel’s faithlessness, and a reminder that 
God would none the less be faithful still. Such seems to have 
been Stephen’s conception. Circumcision thus loses the all- 
important place which it held in Jewish eyes, and becomes 
instead the token of that which was really all-important, the 
covenant agreement that God would protect Israel and Israel 
would serve God. It was under these conditions, with these 
conceptions, Stephen then adds, that God, true to the promise, 
gave Isaac to Abraham, who circumcised him, and so it con- 
tinued until the time of Joseph (vs. 8). 

Then came the first departure. Jealousy caused Joseph’s 
betrayal; yet famine at last brought his brothers to acknowl- 
edge their guilt by twice forcing them to beg for life from him 
(vss. 12, 13). At last, under his protection, the whole family 
went down into Egypt (vs. 14). Thus, too, began the fulfil- 
ment of what God had told Abraham when the promise was 
given, detailed in vss. 6 and 7. Israel was sojourning in a 
strange land. 

We now come to the eve of the great fulfilment. So plain 
was the prophecy it would seem that no one could mistake it. 
The sojourn in Egypt was to last-four hundred years (vs. 6, quoted 
from Gen. 15:13). This time was drawing toa close (vs. 172). 
The people meantime had grown into a nation, and so were 
fit for mighty tasks (vs.17). Deliverance was to be preceded by 
bondage (vs. 6). They groaned under the exactions of a king 
who “knew not Joseph.’ At the royal court of their oppressors, 
preserved from death when a babe in a most remarkable manner 
(vss. 20, 21), now by training and ability able to cope with the 
Egyptians, and already renowned for his wisdom and deeds 
(vs. 22), Moses stood forth far above all his countrymen at the 
very time the great deliverance was to be expected. He recog- 
nized the mission for which providence had prepared him, and 
supposed his brethren would also; “ but they understood not’ 
(vs. 25). So thorough was his rejection that in utter despair 
he not only fled, but married and settled down for life in Midian 
(vs. 29). The nation had forgotten God’s covenant promise and 
spurned his messenger. How sad and solemn are his words: 
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“Tam the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and of 
Isaac, and of Jacob” — they only had been wholly faithful to him 
(vs. 32). Yet he was true to the covenant. The second call 
came overwhelmingly from him, for Moses was first drawn to 
the bush by simple curiosity (vs. 31), and it was God himself 
who spoke. The brethren of Moses had rejected him as deliv- 
erer and as ruler (vss. 24, 26-28), but he was sent back to be 
both (vs. 35). The mighty deeds of his after-life only made 
the contrast between the people’s blindness and God’s choice the 
more terrible. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue the narrative farther. At 
vs. 41 it becomes hurried and abrupt. The apostasies of the 
forty years’ wanderings are summarized in a quotation from 
Amos (5: 25-27), and a parallel between them and the acts of 
the later Jews is implied by substituting ‘‘ And I will carry you 
away beyond Babylon’’ for the ‘‘ beyond Damascus”’ of the 
prophet (vs. 43). Another noticeable parallel is implied in the 
term ‘‘our fathers,” which becomes more frequent toward the 
end (vss. 11, 38, 39, 44, 45). 

To Stephen the early history of his people seems to have 
appeared an almost continual rejection of God, in striking con- 
trast to which was his constant faithfulness to them. We of 
course need not assume that this was all Stephen saw in that 
history. The picture is striking and somber. 

When at last the anger of his hearers compelled him to 
break off, what was in his mind burst from his lips without 
further illustration. The few burning words which follow the 
quotation (vss. 51-53) are of great importance. The phrase, 
“uncircumcised in heart and ears,” in drawing a distinction 
between true circumcision, that of the heart, and the outer one, 
is remarkable and goes far to confirm what has already been 
said on this point. In conformity with his treatment of the 
patriarchal history he accuses the Jews of having always forsaken. 
the law and persecuted those who would bring them back. He 
affirms that the law, when rightly interpreted, stood in glorious 
harmony with the prophets and with Jesus himself. Jesus had 
truly fulfilled it, he was the “ Righteous One” (vs. 52), and, far 
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from standing without its pale, had been foretold both by it 
(vs. 37) and by the prophets (vs. 52). Stephen thus considered 
himself a restorer of old, not a teacher of new truth. It was 
precisely on this ground that he based his whole appeal to the 
sanhedrin. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to say just how far he went 
along the lines which he opens. The temple was to him a sym- 
bol of God’s universal presence, and circumcision an outward 
reminder of a solemn spiritual compact. Outward ceremonial 
thus lost its value save as it sprang from or induced a condition 
of inner spiritual health. We can scarcely say more than this. 
The ideas he broached, when developed to their logical con- 
clusion, perhaps went much farther than he himself perceived. 
They were certainly thus developed by the movement which 
began at ‘his death and resulted in the founding of the Gentile 
church. Stephen was the seer who first proclaimed a glimmer 
of light upon the eastern sky; whether or not he perceived that 
this foretold the speedy rising of a glorious dawn we may not 


say. 
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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL OF 
JOHN. 


By ERNEST D. BuRTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


IV. THE PLAN OF THE GOSPEL.* 


TuE structure of the gospel as it stands seems to be the 
result of three facts: the purpose which the evangelist had in 
mind in writing and the editors in publishing the book; the 
existence of the material as it came to the editors in the form of 
isolated chapters or books; and the influences already referred 
to as tending in some unknown way to disarrange the material. 
But these latter influences do not seem to have obscured the plan 
of the book beyond the possibility of easy recognition. The 
purpose of the author and the editors to set forth the evidence 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and to show the con- 
trasted effects of faith and unbelief is clearly discernible and 
affects both material and structure. The following is an attempt 
on the basis of the book as it stands to show its original plan as 
nearly as possible, but with suggestions in the footnotes of pos- 
sible resturations of the original order. 


ANALYSIS OF THE GOSPEL. 


I. THE PROLOGUE OF THE GOSPEL: The central doctrines 
of the book so expressed in terms of current thought as to 
relate the former to the latter and facilitate the transition 
from the latter to the former. 


. THE PERIOD OF BEGINNINGS: John bears his testimony ; 
Jesus begins to reveal himself; faith is begotten in some, 
and the first signs of opposition appear. 

1. The testimony of John and the beginnings of faith in 
Jesus. 
a. The testimony of John to the representatives of the 
Jews. 


* See the BIBLICAL WORLD, January, 1899, pp. 16-41. 
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6. John points out Jesus as the Lamb of God and the 
one whom he had come to announce. I : 29-34 

c. John points out Jesus to his own disciples, and two of 
them follow Jesus. 1335-42 
d. Jesus gains two other followers. 1343-51 

e. In Cana of Galilee Jesus first manifests his glory in a 
sign and strengthens the faith of his disciples. 2:1-12 

. Jesus in Jerusalem and Judea : Opposition and imperfect 
faith. 2:13—3:36 


a. The cleansing of the temple: opposition manifested. 2: 13-22 


4. Unintelligent faith, based on signs, in Jerusalem. 2323-25 
c. In particular, Nicodemus is reproved and instructed. (3ii-15 
da. The motive and effect of divine revelation in the Son. 3: 16-217 
e. The further testimony of John the Baptist to his own 

inferiority and Jesus’ superiority. 3:22-30 
J. The supreme character of the revelation in the Son. 3: 31-367 


. Jesus in Samaria, and the beginnings of work in Galilee. chap. 4 
a. Jesus’ self-revelation to the Samaritan woman, and 
the simple faith of the Samaritans. 4: 1-42 
4. The reception of Jesus in Galilee, for the most part 
on the basis of signs seen, but in one case without 
waiting for such evidence. 


III, THE CENTRAL PERIOD OF JESUS’ MINISTRY, to the end 
of his public teaching: Jesus declares himself more and 
more fully, many believe on him and the faith of his disci- 
ples is strengthened, but the leaders of the nation reject 
him and resolve upon his death, chaps. 5-12 
1. The healing of the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, 
raising the Sabbath question and then the question of 
Jesus’ relation to his Father, God. chap. 5 * 


. The feeding of the five thousand and attendant events 
leading to the discourse on Jesus as the Bread of Life, in 
consequence of which many leave him, but the Twelve 
believe in him more firmly. chap. 6 
. The journey to the Feast of Tabernacles, and discussion 
concerning who Jesus is, whence he is, and whither he goes. chaps. 7, 8 
27 Concerning these sections, see p. 35. 
*8 With this chapter, 7: 15-24 was probably originally connected. On this question 


and the relation of chaps. 5 and 6, see pp. 30 f. 
29 But these chapters, as they stand, apparently include three sections that do not 
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. The healing of the man born blind, and the teaching of 
Jesus concerning himself as the Light of the World and 
concerning spiritual blindness. chap. 9 ® 
. Discourse of Jesus at the Feast of Dedication concern- 
ing himself as the Good Shepherd and the Door of the 
Fold. chap. 107 
. The raising of Lazarus, and the teaching of Jesus con- 
cerning himself as the Resurrection and the Life. chap. II 
. Jesus’ last presentation of himself to the Jews of Jerusa- 
lem. chap, 12 
a. Jesus anointed by Mary at Bethany. 12:1I-II 
6. The triumphal entry. 12:12-I9 
c. The coming of the Gentiles to see Jesus: Jesus’ 
announcement of his death and its results. 12 : 20-364 
ad. The rejection of Jesus by the Jews ; its nature and 
explanation. 12: 364-50 


. THE FULLER REVELATION OF JESUS To HIS BELIEVING 
DISCIPLES. chaps. 13-17 

1. The washing of the disciples’ feet by Jesus, and the les- 
son of humility and service. 13: 1-20 


. The prediction of the betrayal, and the withdrawal of 
the betrayer. 13: 21-314 
3. The farewell discourses of Jesus. 13: 316—16 : 33 3 
4. The prayer of Jesus for his disciples. chap. 17 


. THE CULMINATION AND APPARENT TRIUMPH OF HOSTILE 
UNBELIEF. chaps. 18, I9 


1. The arrest of Jesus. 18: 1-14 


properly belong to them: 7 : 15-24, which belongs with the fifth chapter; 7:53—8:11, 
which does not properly belong to this gospel, though doubtless historical and prob- 
ably as old as the rest of the gospel; 8:12-20, which seems to belong to chap. 9. 
Chap. 7 : 25-52 has also apparently suffered some transposition. See p. 31. 

3° With which, however, 10:19-21 and 8:12-20 are so evidently connected in 
subject as to suggest that they originally belonged to this chapter (see p. 31). 

3 Originally, perhaps, arranged 10 : 22-29; 1-18; 30-42. See p. 31. Concerning 
10: 19-21, see previous note. 

3? Vss. 36-43 are evidently a comment of the evangelist on the meaning of the 
events that precede. Vss. 44-50 are probably his summary of Jesus’ whole teaching 
to the nation. The character of the whole passage 364-50 indicates that it is felt to 
mark the conclusion of the history of Jesus’ offer of himself to the nation. 

33 Concerning possible restorations of the original order here, see p. 32. 
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. The trial before the Jewish authorities, and Peter's 
denial. 18 : 15-27 4 
3. The trial before Pilate. 18 :28—19: 16 
4. The crucifixion. I9 : 17-30 
5. The burial. 19: 31-42 


VI. THE TRIUMPH OF JESUS OVER DEATH AND HIS ENE- 
MIES: The restoration and confirmation of faith. chap. 20 


1. The empty tomb. 20:I-10 
. The appearance of Jesus to Mary. 20: 11-18 
. The appearance to the disciples, Thomas being absent. 20 : 19-25 
. The appearance to Thomas with the other diciples. 20 : 26-29 


. Conclusion of the gospel, stating the purpose for which 
it was written. 20: 30, 31 


VII. APPENDIX. chap. 21 
1. Appearance of Jesus to the Seven by the Sea of Galilee, 
and his words concerning the tarrying of the beloved 
disciple. 


2. Second conclusion of the gospel. 


34 See p. 32. 


THE STORY OF KING JOSIAH AND THE LAWBOOK. 
TOLD FOR CHILDREN. 


By PROFESSOR WALTER F. ADENEY, 
New College, London, England. 


JosiaH was only eight years old when he began to reign 
over the kingdom of Judah, and he was eighteen years on the 
throne before he did anything that was thought important enough 
to be chronicled by his historian. Then something happened 
that turned the whole course of his life, and—a far more impor- 
tant result—brought on the religion of the Jews to quite a new 
stage in its growth. This is how it came about. Solomon’s 
splendid temple had fallen into a miserable state of decay. The 
gold was black with smoke, the choice cedar had rotted away, 
the stones had been chipped and loosened with violent and care- 
less usage, dust and dirt were everywhere giving the place a woe- 
begone, deserted appearance, when the king, now a young man 
twenty-six years of age, ordered the great building to be restored 
and cleaned up. While this work was going on and all sorts of 
odd corners were being cleared out, Hilkiah, the high priest, who 
had charge of the work, found a book stowed away in one of 
these neglected places. Books were very scarce in those days, 
and so important a discovery was quite exciting. But this book 
was as unintelligible to its finder as a Chinese book would be to 
an English schoolboy, for though he was the head of the church 
and the first nobleman of the land, he could not read. Nobody 
could read in those days except the clerks whose business it was 
to read and write letters and other documents for the king and 
his people. So Hilkiah sent for one of the clerks, a man named 

* According to the priestly story in Chronicles, he made a royal progress early in 
his reign, destroying the instruments of idolatry throughout his country. But that was 
written centuries later in the time of the Greek empire; and it is safer to follow the 
chronology of Kings, since that book is almost a contemporary record, and in Kings 


the whole of Josiah’s reformation is subsequent to Hilkiah’s’great discovery. 
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Shaphan. Here was a treasure to fall into the hands of a stu- 
dent. Shaphan took it home and read it. The contents were 
most startling. So important were they that the king himself 
must be the first to know of them. Big with his secret, the clerk 
goes up to the palace and obtains an audience. The king can- 
not read any more than the high priest, and Shaphan opens his. 
treasure and reads it out to Josiah. It was a longish book for 
those times, and the reading of it from the cumbrous roll must 
have taken some hours. But the king sat through the reading 
of the whole from beginning to end. Yet it gave him no pleas- 
ure. On the contrary, it frightened him very much and filled 
him with distress. When Shaphan had come to an end of the 
reading, Josiah tore his royal robe — the eastern sign of grief— 
and he ordered the high priest and the clerk and some of his 
courtiers to inquire of an oracle what was God’s will that he and 
his people should do, for the book had made him see that the 
religion now being practiced by the nation was hateful in the 
sight of God. 

Now there was living in Jerusalem, at a house called ‘The 
Signs of the Zodiac,” a wise woman whom those who believed in 
her knew for a prophetess, though, no doubt, people of a differ- 
ent opinion took her for a witch; and to her the king’s people — 
went with the story of what had been read to Josiah. She was 
a devout woman, and the spirit of God was in her, so that she 
was able to speak for God like one of the prophets; and when 
she knew the case, she said that the threats of the book would 
come true, and the nation would be punished for the wickedness. 
that was denounced in it. 

And what was this book that made such a stir? It was that 
we now call Deuteronomy. That book had never been seen or 
used among the Jews before; from this time on it was the law- 
book which guided the affairs of the nation, and especially its: 
religion. Nobody knows how it came to be hidden away in the 
temple. Nobody knows who wrote it, or when it was written. 
Most likely the book contains the rules and teachings that God 
put into the hearts of pious men among the priests to work out 
through a course of years. But all these things were so directly 
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contrary to the idol-worship and witchcraft, and the other vile 
practices that used to go on in Jerusalem under the name of reli- 
gion, that anybody who had brought the book forward during 
the reign of the previous king would have been seized as traitor 
and stoned or burned. So it was hidden for safety till in better 
times it might be brought to light. Perhaps the man who had 
hidden it was dead; perhaps he was afraid to speak. At all 
events, we must believe that Hilkiah was honest, for he helped 
to set on foot a noble reformation, and Hilkiah does not seem to 
have had the slightest idea as to what was in the book till the 
clerk Shaphan deciphered it for him. 

Josiah was a good and brave man. He determined at once 
that the people must know what was in this book of the law of 
God; and he determined, further, that a great change must be 
made in the religion and manners of the nation to carry out the 
orders of the sacred book. As we should say today, this book 
of Deuteronomy was Josiah’s Bible. It was the only Bible he 
knew of, and it had only just come to his knowledge. What he 
did was something like the Protestant Reformation, when our 
Bible was brought to light after the darkness of the Middle 
Ages. 

The first step was to have the book read aloud at the temple 
in the presence of all the people. When that was done, Josiah 
got up on a platform where he could be seen by everybody in 
the crowd, and took a solemn vow for himself and his nation to 
do the things that were written in the lawbook that had just 
been made known to the people. Directly after that he set to 
work to carry out the vow. 

The first thing was to get rid of idolatry, for that is sternly 
condemned in the book of Deuteronomy. Years before, when 
the prophet Amos went to Bethel to preach against the sins of 
Israel, he said nothing about the statue of a bullock which was 
kept there as an image of Jehovah. But now no images at all are 
to be allowed. The dreadful abomination in Josiah’s kingdom 
was not like the use or the image at Bethel in the worship of 
Jehovah ; it was the idol-worship of foreign gods and goddesses. 
There was even a statue of a goddess from Tyre in the temple 
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at Jerusalem. This Josiah had taken away; and he purged 
every other sign of idolatry out of the temple. There was a 
lovely garden in one of the valleys outside Jerusalem where 
feasts and wild orgies of heathenism had been carried on by 
some of the kings before Josiah. That garden he had broken 
up and turned into a waste; and he spread dead men’s bones on 
the altars that were there, to defile them. All this every true 
Jew who believed in Jehovah could see to be right. 

Then Josiah set about a more difficult work. In the old days 
there were altars all about the country where the people killed 
their animals as sacrifices before they ate them, for then it was 
thought right for all the meat anybody ate to be first sacrificed 
to God. But these altars had become places for all sorts of: 
abominable doings, and people had come to think that there was 
a different God at each altar. The book of Deuteronomy 
teaches most clearly that there is only one God. To make the 
people see this, it orders that there shall be only one altar, which 
Josiah reckons the great altar in the temple at Jerusalem. Then, 
in the olden times, people used to set up stones, or point to 
ancient stones that had stood in various places from before the 
memory of man, like Stonehenge in England, and look on them 
as sacred. We read of Jacob setting up such a stone at Bethel. 
In the days of Josiah the Jews were worshiping these stones as 
fetiches. Now, the book of Deuteronomy forbids anything of 
the kind. So Josiah set out on a journey through the country, 
throwing down the altars and the sacred stones. It was a very 
daring thing to do, because the country people venerated these 
objects and thought them very holy. Josiah even went as far 
as Bethel, the most ancient sacred place in Palestine, once more 
venerable in the eyes of the people than Jerusalem itself. There 
he not only had the altar pulled down; he had the stones 
smashed and pounded to dust, for fear anybody should put them 
together again; and, to make the place seem most foul, he sent to 
some tombs that he saw in the hillside close by and had them 
opened and the dead men’s bones spread over the spot where 
the altar had been. As he turned round, he noticed another 
tomb, and asked whose it was. They told him it was the tomb 
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of a man of God who had come to Bethel in the days of its: 
greatness, and threatened this very fate to the sacred place. 
Then Josiah commanded that his bones should be left to lie im 
peace. 

In this way the king carried out the orders of the lawbook 
that had been found in the temple, and purified the religion of his. 


people. 
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IN HARNACK’S SEMINAR. | 


Every inch a leader and a master of teachers, Professor Harnack 
is above all a great discoverer, while his faculty of imparting is mar- 
velous. Most American students hear his brilliant lectures on the 
history of the church, or visit his seminar as guests; but, thanks to 
special concentration of work, I have been privileged to sit every 
Thursday afternoon during two semesters at the seminar table in an 
upper chamber of the royal university of Berlin. 

The seminar is composed of students who have already had three or 
four years of theological study, and an acquaintance with scientific 
methods and their results in church history. The session moves briskly. 
Here a phrase of Cyprian’s suggests a line of development in the Latin 
hierarchy, or reveals the spring of new life in the Christian church. 
All the consequences of the phrase rise before the leader’s mind in a 
succession of pictures. In rapid sentences he follows the thought, 
down through the Middle Ages and the Reformation, into the church 
of today. Another passage calls forth a volley of questions, inter- 
rupted by a nervous gesture of head and hand toward one man after 
another at the table, signifying: ‘‘ Finish my thought!” 

In appearance Professor Harnack is slightly above medium height, 
with square shoulders, a trifle bent perhaps, and a head which absorbs 
attention completely. His forehead is high, receding somewhat too 
swiftly in front and at the temples to a sparse but wayward shock of 
light hair, now sprinkled with gray. His nose is curved, seeming 
rather the heavier for the sloping forehead and narrow chin ; under a 
carelessly growing moustache his mouth: bespeaks firmness and unmis- 
takable amiability. 

His voice is intense and peculiarly sympathetic, although a distinct 
guttural quality betrays his birth and bringing up in the little town of 
Dorpat, on the Russian border. ; 

Every Tuesday evening Harnack receives the members of his sem- 
inar at his home. They arrive, toward eight o’clock, at the low iron 
gate to the garden path which separates a tennis court and a bit of 
undisturbed wood from the attractive house, built somewhat in the 
style of the Queen Anne cottage and the Swiss chalet, but more sub- 
stantial than either. 
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If the evening is fine, the professor is found in the garden behind 
the house, greeting each new arrival with his singularly attractive smile 
and hearty grasp. Ifthe evening is unpleasant, professor and students 
meet in the library. 

Dr. Harnack’s charming wife and daughters are waiting at the 
dining-room door to greet the guests as they go in to supper, and their 
warm hospitality makes the evening meal a delight. After supper the 
company adjourns to the veranda above the garden, while the warm 
summer twilight lingers for another hour, after which the lamp is 
brought and the curtains of the veranda drawn. 

Professor Harnack’s range of conversation is astounding. A new 
book on the social question in England ; a volume of sermons by some 
Dominican preacher in Italy; startling discoveries in ichthyology or 
ornithology in the Prussian Academy of Science; the excavations in 
Babylon, Egypt, and the Greek islands; the church assemblies in 
America — these are a few of the subjects on which he touches. 

When a witty story fails him, or he has no further question to ask 
in the personal interests of the men around him, he brings his battered 
leather manuscript case from his desk and reads aloud some freshly 
written paragraphs of his “History of the Prussian Academy of 
Science,” which is to be published in the year 1g00, on the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the academy. 

The seminar celebrated its annual summer outing in the Griinewald, 
followed by a parting supper at Potsdam. As it was my privilege to 
respond for “America,” I expressed my gratitude to Dr. Harnack on 
behalf of the many of my countrymen who had received mental and 
spiritual inspiration in his lecture-room, and for the many hundreds at 
home who had known and revered him through his books. I felt he 
thanked them all as he grasped my hand warmly, with the few, straight- 
forward words of the Biedermann: “Sehr gut von Ihnen, sehr gut!” 

In the capital of a state in which titles, rank, precedence, and 
“honor” are so ingrained into the character of the people as to be 
confounded with /rve worth and /rve eminence, it is doubly refreshing 
to find such a Biedermann; one whose familiarity has no trace of con- 
descension, himself not lacking in titles, and whose appreciation is not 


dulled by false standards of merit. 
Davip SAVILLE Muzzey. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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Erxegetical Motes. 


John 4 : 43-54.— Vs. 44, “In his own country.” This is a strange 
reason for coming into his own country, that he has no honor there. 
It may mean that he came there fresh from the scene of his miracles 
in Jerusalem, to receive the honor which had before been denied him, 
but which the miracles alone would bring him. It is ambiguous, if 
that is the meaning, but it is nearer an explanation than any I have 
ever seen.—Vs. 48, “‘ Except you see signs and wonders.” This is the 
besetting evil of Jesus’ life, that men would not accept him except as 
a miracle worker. The kind of evidence that the miracle presented 
and the thing that it did were both acceptable to unspiritual men. 
But Jesus as a curer of men’s souls by the power of his life and teach- 
ing was unacceptable on both grounds. Sermon topic: The craving 
for wonders an obstacle to spiritual work. 


John 5: 1'7-2'7.— Vs. 17, “ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
Revised Version : ‘ Worketh even until now.” The ground of the 
sabbath law is that God’s work came to an end, or at least suffered 
suspension. Jesus affirms that the divine activity is ceaseless, and 
claims, therefore, the like liberty for his work.— Vs. 18, “ His own 
Father.” ‘This charge is based on the “my Father” used by Jesus, 
which expresses a peculiar relation to God, while the usual expression 
“our Father” denotes a relation shared with other men. ‘“ Equal to 
God.” The equality with God is owing to the inheritance of the 
divine nature, which is implied in calling God “his own Father.” 
Men are supposed to be sons of God in a figurative sense only, which 
does not carry the hereditary principle with it. But descent from God 
involves divinity, as descent from man involves humanity.— Vs. 19, 
“The Son can do nothing of himself, except he see the Father doing 
something.” Literal translation. This is an expression in vivid lan- 
guage of the community of action between the Father and the Son. He 
does not continue their question of the community of nature, but has 
his own statement of the community of action. The relation is such 
that he could do nothing different from God. If God works, he 
works ; if God rests, he rests.— Vs. 20, “Shows him all things which 
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he himself does.” This statement of community of action has started 
in on the moral side; but it goes on to show how the Son’s action is 
divine in its power also. God has in himself a creative power of life, 
and he communicates this to the Son, so that he bestows both spiritual 
life here and the resurrection life hereafter, and performs the neces- 
sary acts of judgment in determining the proper subjects of eternal 
life. 

Sermon topics: Innumerable. Among them, Jesus’ relation to God 
and man involved in his sonship; how man may cultivate community 
of action between himself and God; how man may acquire the power 
to impart life. 


John 6: 1-14.— Vs. 2, “‘ Because they saw the signs which he did.” 
Notice how this book recurs to this statement of motive, and how Jesus 
deprecates it (2:12, 23, 24; 3:2; 4: 43-45, 48). On the other hand, 
Jesus himself constantly points to his works as proof that the Father 
sent him. This means that it is the general divine quality of these 
works, and not the mere element of wonder in them, that makes them 
real signs. Sermon topic: It is Jesus’ love, not his power, that shows 
him to be from God.—Vs. 6, ‘‘Two hundred pennies’ worth.” Should 
be “shillings’ worth,” and the shilling at the time was a day’s wages. 


John 7:14, 28-37.—Vs. 28. The meaning is, “ You know my 
earthly origin (6:42), but not my heavenly origin.” ‘He who sent 
me is rue.” Should be “is real,” a real being, not a product of his 
imagination. Jesus’ proof of his Messianic claim is that he is not 
self-appointed, but commissioned by God, and that the proof of this is 
to be found everywhere in the divine quality of his works, which are 
not his own, but proceed from God. “Let him come to me and 
drink.” This is another of the great refrains of this book — Jesus the 
bread of life, the water of life, the light of life, the life. Does a man 
want anything that belongs to the real life, the life of the spirit, the 


life in God, he can find it in Christ, the Son of God. 
E. P. GouLp. 
St. GEORGE’s CHURCH, 
New York. 


Matthew 6:2, 5, 16.— ‘‘Verily I say unto you they have their 
reward.” In these words we see the difference between Christ’s way 
of warning men and that of most earnest preachers. 

He says: These hypocritical Pharisees are gaining that at which. 
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they aim, the reputation for superior sanctity, and this success should 
be a warning to those who are tempted to follow their example. 

When the matter is thus presented to our minds, we see at once 
that success in an evil course is far more mischievous than failure, and 
that the fear of succeeding in wrong is a worthy and potent safeguard 
to a tempted soul. 


Matthew 11 : 16—19.— Here is a parable founded upon a children’s 
game, a charade or pantomime. The contemporaries of Jesus are 
described as acting the part of a band of music before John, and that 
of funereal musicians before Jesus, and striving to persuade first one 
and then the other to respond in a way appropriate to the game. The 
construction of the parable plainly shows that the actors are not John 
and Jesus, as many interpret, but their critics. Jesus’ application, in 
the last sentence, enforces the lesson that conscientious asceticism and 
conscientious freedom are alike acceptable to God and beneficial to 


men. W. H. Ryper. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Matthew 1 : 6.— “ Of her that had been the wife of Uriah.”” The words 
in italics are legitimate, supplied to fill out the meaning of the Greek 
phrase “of her of Uriah,” in view of the history in 2 Sam., chaps. 11 
and 12. In two other instances Matthew suggests the taint of sin in 
the line of the Messianic descent: Matthew 1:3, Tamar deceived 
Judah (Gen. 38:12 f.), and, 2:5, Rahab, “the harlot” (Josh., chap. 2). 
It may not be fanciful that these suggestions, on the feminine side, may 
carry a reference to the human imperfections involved in birth from 
Mary ; since the writer makes plain the immaculate conception, #. ¢., 
perfection on the paternal side; see vss. 18, 20, 25. 

The sinlessness of Jesus, however, is plainly taught in all four 
gospels, ¢. g., (1) the temptation, Matt. 4:1-11 ; 26:38, 39; etc.; (2) the 
profession of Jesus, John 8:46; (3) the testimony of men, John 7: 46; 
2 Cor. 5:21; 1 Peter 2:22; etc.; (4) the general effect of his life. 

Hence, the text suggests: (1) divine possibilities in the midst of 
human imperfections ; (2) the triumph of spirit over heredity and 


environment. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 


Coss DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Potes and Opinions. 


‘*Harnack versus Harnack.’’— Under this title Professor W. B. Smith 
contributes a striking article to the December Mew World, in which he 
tests the real worth of Harnack’s statements in his preface as to the 
“reactionary”’ character of his work. Professor Smith finds “two Har- 
nacks, one speaking in the preface, one reasoning in the volume itself, 
and these in no wise resemble each other.” After a careful study of 
the work he finds that “the great theologian’s work has no comfort for 
- tradition.” 

This is a little too strong a statement, but, as we have previously 
pointed out, it is not more misleading than its opposite. One thing 
we can rely upon — the more the New Testament is studied, the more 
does it justify faith in Jesus Christ. 


Paul as the Originator of a Sociological Theory.— A somewhat unex- 
pected appeal to Paul as a sociologist was made by Professor F. H. 
Giddings in the annual address before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. As reported in the July number of the 
Annals of the society, his position was as follows: It was necessary for 
Paul to find a psychological fact or principle of social organization 
which should be also universal. This social fact was that of like- 
mindedness. Over and over again in his epistles he forces this fact 
upon the attention of his readers, and warns them to give heed to it. 
The texts to which appeal is made for such a position are: “ Be of the 
same mind one towards another ;” “Speak the same thing ;” “ Be per- 
fected together in the same mind and in the same judgment ;” “Stand 
fast in one spirit, with one soul;” “Be of the same mind, having the 
same love, being of one accord.” Paul, Professor Giddings thinks, 
derived this idea from the Greeks, but was the first to single it out as 
the all-essential fact to be remembered in the development of any plan 
of social organization. 

Is, then, Paul among the sociologists — not merely religious reform- 
ers, but sociologists? And was his sociology that of Professor Gid- 
dings himself? And did he, like Professor Giddings, regard society 
at “any number of like-minded individuals, who know and enjoy their 
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like-mindedness, and are therefore able to work together for common 
ends”? In some way the leap seems a long one between a desire to 
avoid church quarrels and such a definition of society. Perhaps Paul 
took it. But might not Professor Giddings just as well have found 
him dealing with the nowadays contemned “social organism,” when he 
speaks of a church as the body of Christ and of individuals as limbs? 
There is a considerable amount of social teaching in Paul’s letters, but 
we venture to believe that the apostle was innocent of any conception 
of society in the modern philosophical sense of the word. He knew 
the “world” and he knew the “church,” but did he think like a soci- 
ologist? And if he did not, is it quite fair to appropriate him bodily 
as the originator of some social theory ? 


Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult.-— In the Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature, Vol. XVII, Part II, Professor Ismar J. Peritz has a long and 
valuable article upon “Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult.” After 
discussing the current views of such relations and the position of woman 
in other Semitic cults, he shows that women were present at the sanc- 
tuary in religious gatherings, that they shared in the sacrificial meals 
and in the sacrificial act itself, in Nazaritism, in prayer, in consulting the 
oracle ; that, after the growth of the ritualistic legislation, women were 


not excluded from the three yearly feasts, but the later regulation counted 
males only as firstlings. Professor Peritz maintains even that in 
the most ancient Hebrew rites circumcision was not confined to men, 
but that such limitation was due to the late exilic view. In the matter 


of the cult of the dead and the worship of ancestors, it seems to be true 
that women were very nearly on an equality with men, while they were 
also prophetesses, and even officials in the tabernacle and the temple, 
having a special part in the music of this service. 

Such a view as this is radically opposed to the current view found 
in Stade, Schwally, Benzinger, Nowack, and possesses a considerable 
amount of strength, and, if correct, casts considerable light upon the 
depressed fortunes of Jewish women under the later law. 


Did Tertius Write Romans, Chaps. 15 and 16? — In the same number 
of the Journal of Biblical Literature Professor W. H. Ryder, of Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary, after a minute discussion of the evidence, 
comes to the conclusion that Paul closes his epistle to the Romans with 
14: 23. He then added the doxology of 16: 25-27, and the letter at 
first circulated in this form. Marcion perhaps removed the doxology. 
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At an early date there was circulated with this epistle, or appended to 
it, a letter or part of a letter from a Roman evangelist named Tertius 
(16:22) to his friends at Rome. In an Alexandrian or Egyptian 
recension the long doxology was transferred to the end of this com- 
posite document, apparently taking the place of the short doxology 
(16:24). Tertius had the style of Paul, and Paul’s conception of 
Christian love and morality, but apparently not his profound idea of 
the nature of the Christian life. If Paul wrote his epistle to the 
Romans as early as 54 A. D., and died before 60 A. D., probably this 
little epistle of Tertius was written in 64 A. D. 

Such an opinion as this is not novel, as far as the independent author- 
ship of these two chapters is concerned, but suggests a theory as to 
Tertius that is worthy of consideration in comparison with the treatment 
accorded the passage by Sanday and Headlam. But we are hardly 
convinced by Professor Ryder’s argument. So far as the sixteenth 
chapter is concerned, the case is tolerably strong, but even here might 
not the words be those of an amanuensis, Tertius, appended to the 
letter which he had just completed for Paul himself? In the case of 
the fifteenth chapter, however, Professor Ryder’s view seems untenable. 
It is well-nigh impossible that the events in the life of a certain Ter- 
tius should so closely resemble the experiences of Paul himself. Not- 
withstanding all the difficulties connected with these two chapters, it 
is not yet clear that they were not written by Paul himself, with a pos- 
sible exception of some salutations from Tertius to the church at Rome. 


The Interpretation of the Facts rather than the Words of Parables.— In 
the first number of the Zheologische Studien und Kritiken for 1899 Pastor 
Wiesen discusses the parable of the Ten Virgins. As the basis of his 
interpretation he lays down the important principle that the facts rather 
than the words are to be interpreted. But to a considerable degree he 
injures his method by holding that these facts are to be treated in a 
neo-allegorical fashion, and is further not content to find one great 
teaching in a parable. When will our interpreters agree upon a legiti- 
mate method of parabolic exegesis? There is one—but it can be 
discovered only in the methods of Jesus himself. 


Epaphras the Postman.— In the Zxfositor for December, 1898, Pro- 
fessor J. Rendel Harris again brings the papyri letters to the interpre- 
tation of Paul’s writings, and argues that their conventional style 
implies they are answers to letters received by the apostle. He holds 
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that Colossians should be headed Zo Colossians: a reply to kind 
inquiries brought by Epaphras, and that the opening verses of the epis- 
tle are quotations from a real letter addressed to Paul. But more 
important is his belief, based upon similar grounds, that Ephesians is 
not a circular letter, but an answer to one received by the apostle 
(3:13; 6:21). The omission of év "Edéow implies probably that some 
other name has been omitted, probably év Aaodixig. If Laodicea and 
Colossz were the churches addressed, the similarity in style is explained 
— for Epaphras was the scribe or “postman” for both, and the return post 
was brought by the same man, Tychicus. ‘The letter to the Philippians 
was also in answer to one brought by Epaphroditus, who had come 
overland from Colossz, since 1, 7, and 12 imply the use of phrases 
employed in this letter received by Paul. Thus, says Professor Harris, 
Epaphras came to Rome bringing papers and parcels for Paul from 
Colossz, Laodicea, and Philippi, traveling overland. Tychicus carried 
replies to the two former and, later, Epaphras to the latter. Profes- 
sor Harris further holds that his inquiry is not unfavorable to a belief 
in the genuineness of the most important facts of the correspondence. 

All of which is very interesting. But does one read aright, when 
one is asked to accept the genuineness of Ephesians because it seems ina 
couple of sentences to be an answer to a letter written from Laodicea, 


whose style was like that of a letter (similarly discovered) written 
from Colossz, and that the style was similar because the same Epaphras 
was scribe for the two churches, or at deast the postman ? 

Professor Harris is right when he disclaims meaning “to say that 
there are no further difficulties in connection with the Ephesian-Colos- 
sian problem.” But perhaps, after all, his paper is a satire upon the 
more reckless methods of criticism. If so, it is delicious. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


The Annual Meeting of the Council of Seventy, which has usually 
been held in January, is this year postponed until March, in order to 
allow a little more time for the work of the committees appointed at 
the last meeting. 

Necessary changes in the constitution will be made, new mem- 
bers elected, reports of committees received, the annual report of 
the principal of the American Institute presented, and new work for 
the Institute and the Council discussed. A report of special interest 
will be that of the committee appointed one year ago to investigate 
the Sunday-school lesson material provided by the various denomina- 
tional and interdenominational publishing houses. 

Simultaneously with the annual session of the Council there will be 
held at the University of Chicago, where the Council assembles, a 
Bible Institute, extending through Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
March 3, 4, and 5; intended especially for the student body, but open: 
to all who are interested in the topics to be discussed. 

The general subject of the Institute will be “The College Student’s. 
Difficulties in Connection with the Bible.” These will be considered 
at six conferences, as follows: 

1. Scientific Difficulties: (a) Points of Contact between the Bible and 
Science ; (4) The Science Point of View; (c) The Bible Point of View 

2. Ethical Difficulties: (a) Difficulties Stated ; (4) The Point of View 
of Modern Ethics; (c) Biblical Point of View. 

3. Miracles: (a) Old Testament Miracles; (4) New Testament 
Miracles ; (c) Possibility of Miracles. 

4. The Doctrine of Evolution: (a) Evolution as Found in Nature ; (4) 
Evolution as Found in History; (c) Evolution as Found in the Bible. 

5. Inspiration: (a) The Inspiration of Events ; (4) The Inspiration 
of Thought; (c) The Inspiration of the Record. 

6. Zhe Literary Form of the Bible: (a) Methods Employed by Bib- 
lical Writers; (4) The Spirit and Purpose of the Biblical Writers ;. 
(c) The Results of the Higher Criticism. 

Each of these subtopics will be treated in a twenty-minute address 
by speakers from the departments of Science, Philosophy, Sociology, 
and Theology, in the University of Chicago and other institutions. 
Each exercise will be followed by an informal question period. 
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Spnopses of Lmportant Articles. 


A HisTorRicAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 
VII. By W. M. Ramsay, in the Zxfositor, December, 1898." 


(32) Gal. 3:23-25. In comparing the law to a paidagogos Paul 
described it as salutary and good, for the business of the paidagogos 
was to keep the boy out of mischief. Education was a chief care of 
the Greek cities, and the Greek paidagogos was not a teacher, but a 
counselor —quite unlike the Roman slave. Thus the epistle brings 
us into the life of a Greek city, but not into North Galatia. 

(33) Gal. 3:26-30. In vs. 25 “we” now includes the Galatians. 
It is doubtful whether Paul realized the full significance of the equality 
of sonship he preached. The reference to the equality of women is 
especially applicable to Graeco-Phrygian cities, where women had more 
rights than in Greece or Rome. 

(34) The infant son and heir, Gal. 4:1-7. Paul uses “heir” in 
the Greek sense as nearly equivalent to “son,” and refers to the sort 
of will in which the father appoints both a guardian and a steward. 
The latter was recognized by Roman law, but not according to pure 
Greek. It was, however, by Syrian law. A child was subject to a guar- 
dian, but the management of his property was in the hands of a stew- 
ard until the ward was twenty-five years of age. The Syrian law (but 
not the Roman) permitted the father to appoint both guardian and 
steward. Again we are in the region of South Galatia. 

(35) The rudiments of the world, Gal. 4:3,9. There is a marked 
analogy between the bondage of the Jews and that of the Gentiles. 
The religious life of the Galatians was theocratic, and in many points 
resembled that under the Jewish law. 

(36) He sent forth his Son, Gal. 4:4. Paul is not here saying 
that Jesus was the son of Joseph, but is recalling something he had 
before taught the Galatians, and especially to the mystic relation exist- 
ing between the Father and the Son—the latter being preéxistent, 
sent forth with a duty to perform, therefore becoming a man and sub- 
ject to the law. 


* See the BIBLICAL WoRLD, December, 1898, pp. 453-4. 
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(37) The address at Pisidian Antioch. The teaching referred to is 
represented by Acts 13:16-41. “The fulness of the time” is echoed 
in John’s “fulfilling his course” and the Jews “fulfilled” the words of 
the prophets. Further, the address and the epistle emphasize the 
need of Christ in the process of justification. The address twice 
declares Jesus came as the fulfilment of the promise, and that he is of 
the seed of David. Epistle and address speak of Christ’s hanging on 
a tree. Peter’s speech in Acts 3:18 is similar to Paul’s Galatian 
address. Hence possibly the similarity of temperament between Peter 
and Paul (cf Gal. 1:18). There are no similar coincidences between 
Galatians and any other of Paul’s speeches. 


Most of these comments seem suggestive rather than important, although all 
information as to the comparative enactments of Greek, Roman, and Syrian law is 
deserving of careful consideration. 


S. M. 


THE TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By PROFESSOR W. BousseEt, 
Gottingen, in the Zheologische Rundschau, Vol. 1, pp. 405-19 
(July, 1898). 

We are not so near a finality in the matter of the New Testament 
as has been for a time supposed. For a new valuation is being given by 
many scholars to the form of text found in the Codex Cantabrigiensis 
(D) and its allies. And if this view should prevail, the standard text, 
as now contained in the Westcott-Hort and Tischendorf texts, would 
undergo considerable modification. The manuscript D has not been 
recently found, nor is its text now for the first time receiving consid- 
eration. Previous scholars have weighed it and pronounced it wanting 
in comparative originality. Its peculiar readings were, therefore, not 
adopted into current standard texts. Some, however, would like to 
reconsider this judgment of recent text critics. And of these Professor 
Bousset is one. His article here referred to is a sympathetic presen- 
tation of this latest problem in New Testament textual criticism, with 
a criticism of Blass’ individual views and a review of pertinent recent 
literature. The main content of the article follows: 

The Codex Cantabrigiensis (D) contains the gospels and the Acts, 
and in a very remarkable version,* deviating widely from the text made 
familiar to us by current standard texts and English versions. Now 


*See NESTLE, Movi Testamenti Graci Supplementum (Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1896, 
M. 0.75), which gives a collation of D with the Tischendorf text. 
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the idea has taken strong hold of some investigators that this codex 
does not represent an isolated phenomenon in the history of the New 
Testament text. It perhaps stands quite apart from other Greek manu- 
scripts. But if-we look at the earliest Old Latin version, which in all 
probability was in existence at least by the beginning of the third 
century A. D., we find nearly all the characteristics of the Codex D. 
And it will not surprise us to find that the Latin church writers in Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, and Spain, until the eighth or ninth century, show in 
their New Testament quotations a familiarity with this text. 

In addition to this, the text of Codex D has manifold connections 
with the Syriac versions. For the gospels there are three of these: 
the latest of the three is the Philoxenian, which comes down to us only 
in the recension of Thomas of Harkel (sometimes, therefore, called 
Harklensian), containing important marginal notes. Previous to this 
was the well-known Peschito version. And earlier still a Syriac ver- 
sion which was the forerunner of the Peschito, being in use at least by 
zoo A.D. Of this earliest form we have only the gospels. They 
exist, however, in two exemplars, which differ not a little from each 
other; one is the Curetonian, the other is the recently found Sina- 
itic palimpsest.* Many should learn to know and to use this valu- 
able discovery. It appears, therefore, that in Codex D we have a 
form of the New Testament text with which the earliest forms of 
the Syriac and Latin versions strikingly agree. This form of the 
text, in substance, was then widely diffused in the East and the West 
about the year 200 A.D. Now, the text contained in our earliest Greek 
MSS., and on which our current standard New Testament texts rest, 
comes only from the fourth century, about 150 years later. And this 
D form of text may be still earlier than 200 A. D., for it can be quite 
strongly argued that it appears substantially in the Apology of Justin 
and in the writings of the Gnostic Marcion, which would carry us back 
to the first half of the second century, not far distant from the time 
when the New Testament writings arose. 

Lagarde’s question is, then, pressing for answer, whether the origi- 
nal text of the New Testament is best represented in our earliest Greek 
MSS. (BAC), or in Codex D and the Old Latin and Syriac versions. 


2See BENSLEY-HARRIS-BURKITT, Zhe Four Gospels in Syriac Transcribed from 
the Sinaitic Palimpsest, Macmillan Co., 1894; LEwis, Zhe Four Gospels Translatea 
Srom the Sinaitic Palimpsest, Macmillan Co., 1894; Bonus, Collatio Codicis Lewisiana 
Rescripti Evangeliorum Sacrorum Syriacorum cum Codice Curetoniano, Macmillan 
Co., 1897. 
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Various ideas on this point have been expressed by scholars. Westcott- 
Hort unhappily called the D-Old Latin-Old Syriac text the “‘ Western 
Text,” and judged that it was the current popular text of the second 
century, with many modifications and accretions; so that they set it 
aside for the text of the earliest Greek MSS. (of which Codex B was 
the best exemplar), which they called the “ Neutral Text.” The diffi- 
culty with this view is that a text so stable and uniform in the East 
and the West at so early a time could hardly be the outcome of acci- 
dent, capriciousness of transcribers, etc. Another view is that the Greek 
text of Codex D had been influenced by reaction from a Latin version 
{Rendel Harris), still another that there is an original Syriac element 
in D (Chase), and another that it witnesses a Montanistic recension 
(Corssen), and another that Codex D witnesses a Jewish-Christian 
recension of the gospels, and another that use has been made of 
gospel sources written in older Aramaic, 7. e. Hebrew (Resch, Nestle). 
To these may be added the older view, widely spread at the beginning 
of this century, that D represents the xow) éxdoors, first current in the 
course of the second century, and the oldest authentic edition of the 
Bible in wide circulation. 

The philologian, Professor Blass, of Halle, has given new impulse 
to the discussion. He at first confined his investigations to the book 
of Acts, where, indeed, the problem can be most effectively considered. 
His results appear in his Commentary on Acts.3 It is that the amplifi- 
cation of the text which appears in D came from Luke himself. He 
conceives Luke to have made two drafts of the book of Acts. The first 
draft appears in D; it was an inferior form, written in Rome and given 
to the Roman church for manifolding (forma Romana). The second 
form was a revised, improved edition, given to Theophilus (forma 
Antiochena). It is an important and at the same time difficult task to 
recover the exact form of this text, which Blass calls the earlier Roman 
form. 

Blass rests his theory of two Lucan editions fundamentally upon 
the conception that in no other can the variations between the two 
forms of text be reasonably and adequately explained. His hypothesis 
was accepted in some quarters, from apologetic motives. But it has 
also met much opposition, and in my opinion rightly. Corssen has 


3 Acta Apostolorum, editio philologica, apparatu critico, commentario, etc., Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1895. See also his Acta Apostolorum secundum 
formam que videtur Romanam, Teubner, Leipzig, 1897; and Lvangelium secundum 
Lucam secundum formam que videtur Romanam, Teubner, Leipzig, 1897. 
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carefully considered the theory in its linguistic aspects, and maintains 
that the “Roman” form of the the text (D) bears the impress of a style 
which is not Luke’s; also, that in many places the “ Roman” form has 
not the originality of a first recension, but rather the secondary charac- 
ter of a later recension. B. Weiss, also, has followed Blass point by 
point through his hypothesis, and in my opinion has completely dis- 
proved it. He emphasizes the nearly worthless character of the 
““Roman” form of the text in detail, holds that very seldom is there in 
this form the possibility of a first draft, and that very often the ‘‘ Roman” 
form is only by a violent procedure drawn out of the “Antiochene”’ 
form of the text. 

The fact is, one fails to find in Blass’ whole treatment an exact and 
systematic proof of his view. He manifestly derives his hypothesis from 
the peculiar reading of Codex D in Acts 11:28, or the like, and after 
that has viewed all the phenomena in the light of this predetermined 
opinion. He has, therefore, not seen the difficulty or the profusion of 
passages which make against his theory. In a large number of the 
peculiar readings of D there appear the evidences of a later recension, 
for example Acts 15:32; 18:7. I agree with Corssen that Blass’ 
failure to consider such passages is a petitio principii. 

Blass, of course, is right when he lays stress upon the fact that in, 
most of the variations no good reason appears why a later transcriber 
should have introduced the additions and peculiarities which char- 
acterize the “Roman” (D) form of the New Testament text, and B. 
Weiss has far overshot the mark in his prolonged search for a detailed 
explanation of deliberate corrections in the D text. Nevertheless, one 
must leave a free field for chance, fancy, and choice in text trans- 
mission. While further study may. show sufficient cause for many of 
the variations. And then one must reckon with the possibility that in 
some cases the original readings have actually been preserved, a hypoth- 
esis which Blass also himself admits in many passages. But Blass’ main 
contention about the D form of the Acts text must be denied. 

The effort of Blass to apply his hypothesis of a twofold Lucan 
form to the gospel of Luke results in an exact reversal of relations 
between the two editions, for here the “Roman” form (D) is the 
shorter form, and the Antiochene the longer. He has an explanation for 
this, but his reconstruction of the “ Roman ’”’ text of Luke is premature, 
for the reason that the evidences of this text, which are many, have 
not been adequately investigated. 

In general, it may be said that the New Testament writings are so 
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full of permanent significance that the smallest letter is not unim- 
portant to them. It has been well said that the text-critical work is a 
labyrinth, out of which one never finds his way back. It is also true 
that in this extended detail work one may forget the end in his absorp- 
tion with the means. But I believe it has been proved that these are 
not unimportant or uninteresting problems on which the science of 
textual criticism is at present engaged. If anywhere faithfulness and 
self-sacrificing labor in small things have their reward, it is so in work 
upon the New Testament. 


The present status of discussion in Germany on the text of the New Testament is 
here well presented. They are not vexed in Germany, as is the case in England, with 
irrepressible advocates of the “ Traditional Text,” that is, practically, though not exactly, 
the Textus Receptus (substantially the English A. V.). As Professor Bousset shows, 
their problem is as to the value of the form of text for which Codex D conspicuously 
stands. It is an able and influential group of scholars who claim a higher importance 
for the D text than is accorded to it in the reconstruction of the New Testament text 
by Westcott-Hort, Tischendorf, and Tregelles. The problem demands the most care- 
ful and unbiased reconsideration. Weiss, Gregory, and others maintain, against 
Nestle, Resch, Bousset, Blass, and others, that the current valuation of the D text 
was the correct one, and that the Westcott-Hort method in this respect does not need 
revision. We have, therefore, at this point a live issue, which is more than can be 
said of the antiquated controversy in which England still seems to have some interest. 
We cannot now consider our current standard Greek texts as substantially final until a 
general agreement can flow from this reinvestigation of the value of the D form of 
text, which Westcott-Hort called the “ Western Text,” but which is better named by 
more recent scholars the “ Syro-Latin Text.” 

The general dissatisfaction with Blass’ hypothesis, as voiced by many competent 
text critics, may be regarded as conclusively setting it aside. Another explanation 
must, therefore, be given for the peculiarities of the Syro-Latin text. What this other 
explanation is has been indicated in the article above. 

One can heartily concur with Professor Bousset in the wish that we might have 
an adequate manual edition of the New Testament text with critical apparatus. The 
Tischendorf editio octavo minor (Hinrichs, Leipzig) is at present the best, but it is 
far from satisfactory. The new attempt by Baljon to supply this need is also only a 
partial success. Bousset says he cannot recommend it, that “it is only a poor, often 
untrustworthy, and, what is worst of all, entirely systemless abridgment of Tischen- 
dorf’s editio octavo major.” Fortunately we have in English an excellent handbook 
on the Azstory of New Testament textual criticism in Schaff’s Companion to the Greek 
Testament and Revised Version (Harper Bros., New York). Shall we not have, among 
all active Bible students, a revival of interest in the New Testament text and its trans- 
mission? Here is the antidote, in God’s providence, for many of the false conceptions 
and theories about the Bible. An intelligent valuation and appreciation of the New 
Testament can only be the result of an understanding of its origin and its transmission 
to the present time. Textual criticism is, therefore, more than a scholastic exercise ; it 
is a historical study of great practical moment to the right conception of Christianity. 


C. W. Voraw. 
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ork and @@Aorkers. 


PROFESSOR EDMOND StaPFER, of the theological faculty of the 
university of Paris, is now well known in English-speaking countries 
through his valuable series of 
books on the life of Christ. A 
brief account of him and his 
work appeared in the BiBLIcAL 
Wor Lp, January, 1899, pp. 10, 11. 


A SPECIALLY interesting class 
is conducted at Kenwood Evan- 
gelical Church of Chicago. The 
lectures of 1897 and 1898 were 
upon the general subject of 
“ Egyptology,” by Assistant Pro- 
fessor Breasted, of the University 
of Chicago. The present year 
the subject is “ History of New 
Testament Times,” and is con- 
ducted by Dr. C. W. Votaw. A 
syllabus has been prepared for 
the entire course and also for 
each lecture. 


EFrorts to discover and re- 

construct the original documents 
upon which our gospels are 
founded are being put forth dinuud — 
by others than Resch. Thus, 
é. g., Dr. Chajes announces the publication of a work called Marcus- 
Studien, in which the author attempts to demonstrate that the gospel 
of Mark is based on a Semitic writing, and that misunderstanding of 
a number of passages in this original by the Greek translator was the 
real cause of a number of errors in the present gospel. This method 
has been repeatedly tried in the case of Matthew, but its application to 
Mark is evidently new. 
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RescuH has rounded off his extra-canonical investigations in the 
New Testament department, begun thirty-four years ago, by a work 
entitled Die Logia Jesu, nach dem griechischen und hebraischen Text 
wiederhergestelit, which he modestly calls ‘Ein Versuch,” and the 
scope of which is indicated by the title. It aims at a reconstruction 
of the synoptic Grundschrift. He thinks he has been able to restore 
what were practically the sources of the original gospel-writing (Ur- 
evangelium) in Greek and in Hebrew. A special edition of the text 
without the literary apparatus has also appeared, costing only 1 mark, 
while the Zogia costs 10 marks. 


One of the most useful handbooks for the biblical and theological 
student is the Zheologischer Jahresbericht, edited by Professor Holtz- 
mann, of Strassburg, and Professor Kriiger, of Giessen. The seven- 
teenth volume, for the year 1897, has just recently appeared, costing 
zo marks. The work is characterized by a purely objective presenta- 
tion of the publications in book form, pamphlets, magazines, period- 
icals, etc., etc., in the department of theology, not only of Germany, 
but of foreign landsalso. Its objective and comprehensive character is 
not equaled by any work of a similar kind. Each of the four chief 
departments of theology also appears as a separate volume, that on 


exegesis for 6 marks, that on historical theology for 7, that on sys- 
tematic theology for 4, and that on practical theology for 7 marks. 
(Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn.) 


Or Schiirer’s classical and standard work on the New Testament 
age a third edition has been called for. Two of the three volumes 
which will constitute this new edition, namely Vol. II and Vol. III, 
treating of the inner status of Judaism, together with its literature 
(Die inneren Zustinde,and Das Judenthum in der Zerstreuung und die 
jidische Literatur), have just been published by Hinrichs, of Leipzig, 
costing 28 marks. These two volumes take the place of the second 
volume of the second edition, which appeared in English translation, 
but poorly done, some five years ago. The first volume, treating of 
the political affairs of that period, will appear in revised form in the 
near future. This work of Schiirer enjoys equal favor in the conserva- 
tive and in the liberal ranks. It grew from one comparatively small 
book in 1876 to three massive volumes in 1898. 


WE wish to call especial attention to the “Senior Bible Class,” con- 
tained in the Suaday School Times, by Professor F. K. Sanders, of Yale. 
Its plan of work is simple, but effective. It meets the conditions of 
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any Bible class of any size. The senior Bible class outlines published 
in the Sunday School Times will be a simple basis of work which any 
leader can modify to suit his situation, and which will be a guide to the 
pupils in their own study. The other weekly lesson articles in the 
Sunday School Times offer a wealth of material for further study, in the 
line of comment upon the lesson text and application of its truths and 
teachings. The plan does not minimize the importance of the leader, 
nor relieve him from the necessity of mastering the lesson, but it gives 
a chance for the individuality and reserve knowledge of the class to 
appear. Special attention is to be called to the fact that these lessons 
provide for the best books printed upon the subject, and also are accom- 
panied by lectures giving special instructions for the student. Pro- 
fessor Sanders is to be congratulated upon his success in popularizing 
- biblical study. 


Dr. FAIRBAIRN’Ss VIsIT TO INDIA.— The second series of the Barrows 
lectures is being delivered by Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D., 
the distinguished principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. It is unne- 
cessary to say that Dr. Fairbairn is one of the leading thinkers of Great 
Britain, preéminently qualified to lecture on the relations of Christianity 
to the other religions of the world. He landed in Bombay on Novem- 
ber 18, 1898, and stayed in that city till November 29 ; then he went to 
Calcutta, and stayed there from December 1 to 12. The rest of his 
program, so far as reported, was as follows: Darjeeling, December 
13-15; Benares, December 17-21 ; Allahabad, December 21-23 ; Luck- 
now, December 23-26; Delhi, December 27—30; Lahore, December 31 
to January 5; Agra, January 6-9. The only other places at which he 
lectures are Poona, Bangalore, and Madras. He spends the last part 
of January and early part of February in Madras, and will sail from 
Bombay on February 11. He is accompanied by Mrs. Fairbairn and a 
daughter. While Dr. Fairbairn’s general itinerary is in the hands of 
Rev. Dr. Hume, of Ahmednagar, the arrangements for his addresses 
in the presidency cities will be made by the missionary conferences 
of those places. 
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Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von THEODOR ZAHN. 2 Bande 
Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf 
(Georg Béhme), 1897, 1898. Pp. viii+ 489; iv+656. 
M. 23; bound, M. 27. 

Professor Zahn, true to the traditions of the university of Erlangen, 
which has always been a representative of aggressive and critical, 
but not blind, conservatism in biblical and theological research — as 
is attested by such names as von Hofmann, Zezschwitz, Thomasius, . 
Delitzsch, Kéhler, and others— is a pronounced exponent of conserva- 
tive ideas and ideals, and a defender of what is essentially the cur- 
rent views of the church at large with reference to the origin and 
canonical status of the New Testament books. This réle of a pro- 
tagonist of traditional teachings is accepted ex professo by Zahn and 
has influenced materially his method of investigation. He ordinarily 
begins the study of a certain book or group of books by an exhaust- 
ive account of the “ Ueberlieferung,” and then, by means of a 
close study of the sources, in which he is a master equaled possibly 
only by Harnack, he adjusts these traditional views to the data and 
the conclusions he has reached. In the prosecution of this method 
Zahn’s two large volumes have become a vast storehouse of material 
for the careful and hard-working student of New Testament literature. 
It seems scarcely possible that he can have omitted from the literary 
apparatus that accompanies each section of his examination a single 
fact from the New Testament writings themselves or from the early 
patristic literature, or can have failed to make a single combination 
from such passages, that could possibly be used as a real help for the 
study of the subject in hand. Indeed, at times it seems that his 
power of combination of elements taken from an exegetical examina- 
tion of passages is so keen that it is difficult to follow and accept 
some of the conclusions presented. In this respect no work of the 
more liberal school surpasses the critical analyses and readjustments 
exhibited by Zahn, only that we here find it employed in the inter- 
ests of conservatism. An example of this method is the manner in 
which he secures the material to depict the person and character and 
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early history of Mark, discovering details in reference to him in cer- 
tain passages that, on the surface at least, fail to supply the data 
desired. The fact that Zahn then employs the conclusions secured by 
such extreme analyses in defense of his positions will, in some cases 
at least, be regarded as an element of weakness. Fortunately, the 
reader is not expected to accept such critical combinations blindly. 
The exegesis of all passages of moment and the citations from patristic 
sources are given in sufficient fulness to enable the reader himself to 
judge of the merits or demerits of the case. And in this very charac- 
teristic lies the great value of this new Introduction. It furnishes the 
student with a rich abundance of the very best material from original 
sources for the study of the New Testament literary problems, and 
often in a striking manner shows that these justify conclusions that 
had not been at once recognized. In this regard these two volumes 
are certainly mu/fa, and equally, if not to the same degree, also mu/tum. 
They are certainly a student’s work, which he will most gladly use, 
even if he cannot in all cases accept their positive views. 

On the other hand, while Zahn is ready to make critical combina- 
tions in favor of the traditional views, he is exceedingly slow to accept 
those proposed in the interests of the newer type of New Testament 
science. Thus, ¢. g., his attitude over against the synoptic problem 
is purely negative. He does not despair of a solution of this prob- 
lem, which he recognizes as a real perplexity, but is very decided in 
his convictions that this solution will not be found along the lines 
currently pursued. Zahn holds that a separate collection of the 
“Sayings” of Jesus, written by Matthew in Aramaic, as is generally 
concluded from the statement of Papias quoted by Eusebius, is a lit- 
erary and historical figment, the quotation in question referring to the 
Aramaic original of our canonical Matthew. The same attitude of 
reserve, and even declination, he observes against the efforts made at 
a literary analysis of the Acts and the Apocalypse. In regard to the 
first of these two works he substantially accepts the double-edition 
theory as put forth by Blass, and accepted by Zéckler and other 
prominent specialists, but regards the application by Blass of this theory 
to the third gospel as unfortunate. One of the surprises of the work — 
and, we believe, one of the weaknesses—is the treatment of the epistle 
of St. James, which he assigns to a period antedating the founding 
of Gentile congregations and thus actually makes the oldest book in 
the New Testament collection, a position given it more on the basis 
of an argument from silence than from its contents and surroundings. 
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In this way he does not make James a reply to Romans, but Romans 
is the manner in which Paul teaches the doctrine of justification by 
faith, influenced by the contents of James. He fails, however, to 
explain how such a general letter to congregations of Jewish origin: 
with such peculiar contents and evidently presupposing the develop- 
ment of Christian faith and life covering quite a long period, could 
have been possible within less than twenty years after the crucifixion. 
Doubts in reference to the correctness of other conclusions will arise 
in the minds of even those who are naturally inclined to accept 
the traditional positions taken. To these questionable points must 
certainly be reckoned his grouping of the Apocalypse and the fourth 
gospel within a period of a few ‘years, notwithstanding their immense 
difference in style and character of contents. 

The arrangement of the materials is purely chronological, and a 
glance at the table of contents shows what Zahn considers to have been 
the historical order in the growth of the New Testament books. This 
entire literature was written within the space of less than fifty years, the 
first book, the epistle of James, dating from 50 A. D., and the last, the 
Apocalypse, written in g5 A.D. The author confines himself strictly 
to the matter in hand, the two introductory chapters, pp. 1-51, treating 
of the Aramaic and the Greek languages in the time of the New Testa- 
ment, being a real portion of the discussion. Then follows an exami- 
nation of James ; then of the three oldest letters of St. Paul, namely, 
Galatians and two Thessalonians; then the correspondence between 
Paul and the Corinthian congregations, where he accepts the loss of 
one of the apostle’s letters ; then follows Romans; then the letters of 
the first Roman captivity, and finally, as far as Paul is concerned, the 
letters of the second captivity. To the latter he assigns the pastoral 
letters, for which he secures the proper historical background by 
regarding, as do so many modern scholars, the mission journey to 
Spain and a second captivity as a fixed fact and settled beyond a 
reasonable doubt. The letters of Peter, of Jude, and Hebrews are the 
next in chronological order, the authorship of the last mentioned being 
an uncertain factor. The three synoptic gospels and Acts are dis- 
cussed as one group, in connection with which discussion the author 
rejects the closing verses of Mark and regards this gospel as having 
been incomplete, and the translation of the Aramaic Matthew as unsat- 
isfactory, and believes that Luke contemplated the preparation of a third 
part of his historical account of Christ and early Christianity. The last 
group of writings is those of John, all written between 80 and g5 A. D. 
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Each chapter consists of two parts, the first containing the conclu- 
sions and the chief arguments, and the second the notes, literary refer- 
ences, detail discussions, etc., to demonstrate the correctness of the 
conclusions. An excursus gives a chronological bird’s-eye view of 
the development of New Testament literature, together with a syn- 
chronistic table of Roman, Jewish, and Christian events during the 
period covered by the New Testament. Another excursus on the 
“brothers” of Jesus had been promised, but on account of the status 
controversi@ in this subject, now more doubtful than ever, it has been 
deferred. The index of Scripture passages, one of Greek words, and 
one of leading subjects close these massive and splendid volumes. 
Zahn understands better than most German specialists to write in a 
popular manner, as is attested by his excellent Skizzen, and his Intro- 
duction as well. May this work receive the welcome it deserves! 


Gero. H. SCHODDE. 
CoLumBus, O. 


Philology of the Gospels. By Friepricn Brass, Pu.D., D.Tu., 
LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1898. Pp. viii+ 250. $1.75. 


In this present volume Professor Blass attempts to do for the gospeP 
of Luke what he has attempted to do for Acts, viz., to establish the: 
existence of two recensions, one of which was sent to Rome, while: 
the other was intended for eastern Christians. There are diffi- 
culties connected with such a view, but none of them appear to stop: 
the argument, or to affect the conclusions reached by the author. The: 
fact that his theory forces him to say that the Romans got the later 
copy of the gospel and the earlier edition of the Acts would seem to: 
a less enthusiastic champion to be a matter of considerable importance,, 
but with characteristic ingenuity Professor Blass discovers in this fact: 
new elements in favor of his hypothesis. Again, he maintains that. 
generally the second copy would be for new readers, and therefore 
longer, but in the case of Luke the second edition of the gospel must 
be shorter. A case of delightful assumption is that during 54 to 55 
A. D. Luke was in Palestine, and therefore could speak of “us” in 
the gospel, which, accordingly, was written in 56 A. D. 

But to most New Testament students the textual criticism of Pro- 
fessor Blass is something to cause astonishment and regret. After 
prodigious toil for generations we had seemed to be in sight of rational 
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methods in textual criticism. Professor Blass calmly throws all such 
methods away, and lays down as a fundamental authority that we are 
to look, not simply to the age of a reading, but to its intrinsic value. 
As might be expected, such a fast and loose criterion leads its user into 
some troubled waters. Alexandrian readings are made of the same 
value as a combination of A,B, and 8. Supported by Latin e, he 
accepts a reading of Marcion as true in Luke, because it 4s not like the 
reading in other gospels. This accepted reading is what Jesus really 
said, and, therefore, since Matthew and Mark do not agree with it, 
Matthew and Mark’s reading is wrong! Yet Professor Blass pleads 
for a sound textual criticism! A certain class of writers may obtain 
consolation from some of Professor Blass’ conclusions, but it seems a 
pity that one who has rendered such immense service to New Testa- 
ment study in other departments should have committed himself to 
views such as these and others which might be mentioned. 5S. M. 


Paul: The Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher. By ORELLO 
Cong, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. 
xii+ 465. $2. 

In the present volume Dr. Cone has gathered together a number of 
exceedingly painstaking studies upon the teaching of Paul, to which 
he has prefixed a few chapters upon the man himself. So far as the 
biographical element is concerned, Dr. Cone makes little or no use of 
Acts, trusting entirely to the epistles. He is singularly indifferent to 
questions of chronology and geography, and his critical position is 
one which seems altogether too radical even for a follower of Weizsacker. 
A strong case is naturally made from the differences between the 
epistles and the Acts, but one cannot help questioning whether such 
differences are not an argument for the authenticity of Acts, or at least 
for a very early date of composition ; otherwise why should not later 
writers have used the epistles which must have been in greater or less 
circulation? More than that, merely as a matter of detail, why should 
Dr. Cone refer always to Saul of Zarsus if Acts be ruled out? If he 
were a “Hebrew of the Hebrews,’ why was he not an inhabitant of 
Palestine ? But such criticism really does not touch the main purpose 
of the book. This is essentially to set forth the teaching of Paul. 
Here, again, as a minor feature of method, one questions the legiti- 
macy of ruling out Acts to begin with, and then using portions of it 
to establish a crude supernaturalism on the part of Paul. In fact, 
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both in the case of supernaturalism and in the matter of the atone- 
ment we feel that Dr. Cone has unduly emphasized elements which 
were the formal rather than the essential parts of Paul’s thought. 
There can be no question, however, as to the value of the book as a 
whole. It is marked by exhaustive study, and oftentimes is exceed- 
ingly helpful. Altogether, one must say it is one which demands care- 
ful consideration as an able and critical, though too often unsympathetic, 
presentation of Paulinism. S. M. 


The Book of Daniel from the Christian Standpoint, with Essay on 
Alleged Historical Difficulties, by the Editor of the Bady- 
lonian and Oriental Record. By JouN KENNEDY, M.A., D.D.; 
being Vol. VII of “The Bible Student’s Library.” New 
York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. Pp. xii+ 219; with 
illustrations. $2.50. 

The title of this book is puzzling. It might mean a judgment of 
the teachings of the book of Daniel from the point of view of Christian 
principles, or the use of the book of Daniei as illustrative of Christian 
teachings. As the Christian standpoint would admit either of these 
suppositions, we must turn to the contents of the book to determine 
which is meant. To our surprise the author takes an entirely different 
turn. He gives us a critical discussion of the book. How a Christian 
standpoint can affect one’s critical judgment of evidence, except possi- 
bly to make one more conscientious and earnest in seeking for the 
truth, is not evident, but the author believes that it settles the matter 
for the traditional view of the authorship, composition, and date of the 
book of Daniel. For those who believe in a Christian geology and a 
Christian mathematics, and desire also a Christian science of biblical 
criticism, this book will be hailed with satisfaction, G. S. G. 


The Life and Letters of Paul the Apostle. By Lyman Aszorr. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. 
Pp. xii+332. $1.50. 

This volume of Dr. Abbott’s is one of a “series of wholly inde- 
pendent volumes which attempts to apply the principles of evolution 
to the elucidation of spiritual truth.” All readers of the author’s 
writings need not be told that it is written in a delightful style, and 
that it is marked by a great breadth of thought, and with singular 
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ability to distinguish between the essential and the non-essential. Like: 
so many other books which are now appearing, it is less concerned 
with the biographical aspect of the life of Paul than with his teach- 
ings. A separate chapter is given to each one of the epistles which 
modern criticism has finally agreed with tolerable unanimity to accept 
as genuine. In the presentation of the teaching of Paul, Dr. Abbott 
is more concerned with a modern exposition than with technical details. 
Its spirit is reverent, though critical, and its insistence upon the devel- 
opment in Paul’s thought is far more rational than that of Matheson. 
It is distinctly encouraging to find that the present interest in Paul is. 
discovering his true value, not in his formal thought, but in his reli- 
gious teachings. As Dr. Abbott says: “Paul was not only in advance: 
of his own time; he is still in advance of all times,” for Judaism is not 
a thing of the past, but abides in all sorts of religious worship. Dr.. 
Abbott has plunged to its very heart when he describes Paulinism 
as a message of infinite and eternal love, that the way to God’s heart 
is always open, that He gives life without price. It is a book to be 
read by every thoughtful and perplexed Christian. S. M. 


New Testament Studies. The Principal Events in the Life of Our 
Lord. By Ricut Rev. Mer. Tuomas J. Conaty, D.D., Rec- 
tor of the Catholic University, Washington. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros., 1898. Pp.252. $0.60. 

This manual is intended as a means of teaching children the most 
important facts in the life of Christ. It is essentially a book for class. 
study. The lesson is divided into three parts: first, a text which is to 
be learned and recited, then a reflection drawn from the text for the 
sake of moral teaching, and then three or four questions to suggest 

other lessons which may be drawn. The book is illustrated with a 

large number of cuts. A small dictionary of the Bible is attached to 

it, together with a map of Palestine, and a somewhat remarkable bird’s- 
eye view of the land. On the whole, we must say that the book isa 
successful compromise between inductive study and catechetical instruc- 
tion. The answers to the questions are often admirable in their com- 
pactness, as for example: “What was the keynote of Christ’s first 
discourse? Love for the poor, to whom he was sent as an anointed 
one to evangelize them; love for those in sorrow, that he might heal 
their wounds; love to the blind, that they might by him be made to 
see.” S. M. 
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Jewish Religious Life after the Exile; being the Third Series,. 
1897-98, of ‘American Lectures on the History of Reli- 
gions.” By Rev. T. K. Cueyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor of Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xxi+ 270. 
$1.50. 

This is a most fascinating subject for a book, especially when the- 
point of view is that of the modern school which puts about all Hebrew 
literature into the post-exilic age. Professor Cheyne, of course, rep- 
resents this point of view—and in its most aggravating form. The 
reader cannot help feeling some irritation at the boldness of many of 
the writer’s assumptions. To attempt a criticism would lead into a dis- 
cussion of details which would demand too much space. In general, it 
may be said that the lectures are full of suggestive hints, but leave no- 
unified impression. G. S. G. 


Suggestive Illustrations on the Acts of the Apostles. By Rev.. 
F. N. PeLtouset, D.D. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co.,. 
1898. Pp. iv+483. $1.25. 

In the present volume we have a collection of illustrations for nearly 


every verse in the Acts. We do not believe in homiletic dictionaries,. 
and are inclined to believe that any sort of homiletic or exegetical 
crutch is injurious to the preacher. The present volume, however, is. 
not quite so much exposed to criticism as encyclopedias of illustration, 
and its quotations are something more than mere anecdotes. Many of. 
them are of good literary value, chosen from a wide range of reading, 
and, if the book is used as it properly should be used, namely, as a. 
literary stimulus, rather than as a labor-saving device, it is likely to be 
of help. S. M. 


Magic, Divination, and Demonology among the Hebrews and Their- 
Neighbours, including an Examination of Biblical References 
and of the Biblical Terms. By T. Witrron Davigs, B.A., 
Pu.D. London: James Clarke & Co., 1898. Pp. xvi + 132. 
3s. 6d. 

This book is a Leipzig doctor’s thesis. It is our impression that 
the subject is too large for adequate treatment in the space given. 
The treatment, however, is learned, and the subject is covered ix 
extenso, if not in any sense exhaustively. The most original part of. 
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the book is the discussion of biblical terms, where the author ventures 
to differ not infrequently with Professors Wellhausen and W. R. Smith. 
Thoroughly modern is the view that by demon possession, whether in 
the New Testament or elsewhere, nothing more is meant than certain 
diseases superstitiously regarded as due to demoniacal influence. One 
statement for which proof would be hard to find is that the deities of 
other peoples were by the Hebrews regarded as evil spirits or demons 
with which magicians and diviners were supposed to traffic. Those 
who desire the gathering together of the bulk of the material on this 
subject in a small space will find this little book useful. It may be 
added that a portion of it was published as an article in the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages, July, 1898. G. S. G. 


The Student’s Life of Jesus. By Grorcze HoLiey GILBERT, 
Pu.D., D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. 
412. $1.25. 

We have already noticed this admirable handbook, but it is a 
pleasure to see that it is republished by the Macmillan Co., and thus 
is likely to get into larger circulation. As we have said before, so 
we say again, it is the best handbook for the student of the life of 


Christ in English, and any Sunday-school teacher who really wishes to 
study the life of Christ sympathetically and intelligently cannot do 
better than adopt it for class work. S. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE has written a characteristic story of the 
period of the Maccabees, entitled Zhe Patriots of Palestine (with illus- 
trations by W. S. Stacey), in which she traces the history of the Macca- 
bean revolt, and with enough of the element of fiction to make the 
exciting events even more exciting. It would make a good book for a 
Sunday-school library. (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1898; pp. 
x + 263; $1.25.) 

Eaton & Mains published, something more than a year ago, a 
Manual of Ecclesiastical Architecture, by Professor William Wallace 
Martin (pp. xviii++429; $2), and careful examination shows it to be a 
model of compact statement and clear analysis. Its hundreds of cuts 
enable the student to appreciate the development of the cathedral as 
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well as of the modern ecclesiastical building. Especially valuable is the 
author’s description of the essential elements of the various schools of 
architecture. 


WE have received the seventh and eighth volumes of Zhe Critica: 
Review (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: imported by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1897 and 1898; pp. 508 and 502; $2, met), edited by 
Professor Salmond. The worth of this review is well known, and it is 
already an indispensable element in our theological literature. We 
could wish that a larger proportion of the main reviews were given to 
American and German literature. We note, however, the appreciative 
notices of several American publications, among them the American 
Journal of Theology and the Wor LD. 


THE second volume of the pamphlet Official Attacks on Christianity, 
or the Anti-Christian Crusade has been received from Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., London. In it are gathered 
together a number of extracts from the official records and publications 
of various organizations, churches, congresses, universities, publishing 
societies.“ According to this writer, Canon Gore’s Bampton Lectures, 
as well as those of Ottley, are attacks upon faith. It also attacks the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, because it is written upon 
“critical” lines. Its special attack seems to be directed against the 
Guardian, which it regards as a serious menace to the Christian faith ! 
There is, it is true, we fear, little comfort in the present tendencies in 
theological study for the writer of this pessimistic pamphlet. 


Tue Fleming H. Revell Co. has issued a second edition of R. F. 
Weidner’s Theological Encyclopaedia and Methodology (Chicago, New 
York, and Toronto, 1898; pp. 296; $1.50). The present volume is 
concerned with “Introduction and Exegetical Theology.” In it the 
literature bearing upon the various departments of theological study is 
classified, to much of which are appended brief characterizations. The 
volume, of course, does not pretend to give an exhaustive bibliography, 
but contains what, with exceptions, is probably the best literature. 
Unfortunately many important and serviceable books are omitted. 
Under New Testament grammar there is no mention made of Blass, 
and it is a mistake to omit the volume by Zenos in the list of volumes 
upon the higher criticism, as well as Gilbert’s excellent book from the 
list of the Lives of Christ. Of especial value is the paragraph upon 
the select literature of exegesis, although here it may very well be that 
the judgment of scholars will differ in the selection of books. It is 
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especially unfortunate that it omits much of the critical literature. 
But the book is sure to be exceedingly serviceable. 


GERMAN publishers have brought out several magnificently illus- 
trated editions of the Bible that compare favorably with the édttions de 
-luxe of any publication house. Chief of these is, no doubt, the beau- 
tiful Kaiserdibel, of which, unfortunately, only the New Testament has 
-been issued. It has a historical value, because many of its fine initials, 
pictures, etc., are the exact reproduction, in color also, of the most 
famous miniatures of the Middle Age. The editors were Emil From- 
-mel and H. Steinhausen. The former price of 60 marks has been 
reduced to 25 by the publisher, Pasch, of Berlin. Another series of 
-splendid illustrations for the Scriptures has been published by Julius 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, under the title Die Bibel in Bildern, consist- 
ing of 240 wood cuts of the size 22 X 26 centimeters. This work 
-appears in a number of editions, ranging from 30 to 105 marks for the 
Prachtausgabe. It is issued by Wigand, in Leipzig. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER has published a little volume by J. H. Rylance, 
D.D., entitled Christian Rationalism: Essays on Matters in Debate 
between Faith and Unbelief (New York, 1898; pp. 220; $1.25). The 
volume is written in an interesting and earnest style, and discusses some 
exceedingly important matters, as is seen from the titles of the chap- 
ters: “On Free Thought,” “Reason and Faith,” “Inspiration and 
Infallibility,” “The Racking Doubt,” “Existing Dissensions between 
Science and Religion,” and “ Historic Foothold for Faith.” Among 
these we would especially call attention to the discussion of the relation 
-of inspiration and infallibility, and that upon the historic foothold for 
faith. The latter chapter, it is true, covers tolerably familiar ground, 
but it is done in a way that would be likely to fasten the chief points 
of historical apologetics in the reader’s mind. Altogether, it is a help- 
ful little book, and can be read with advantage by any Christian who 
4s intelligent or who wishes to be intelligent. 
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Questions and Answers. 


(1) What is the meaning of the Greek preposition eis in Matt. 10:41, 
42:41; Rom. 4:20? (2) Uf the preposition in these cases looks to things 
already received or done, is there any grammatical reason why it shoula 
not so look to repentance, in Matt. 3:11, and in Acts 2:38? 

(1) The preposition means “at,” “looking at ;” is nearly equivalent 
to “in response to.” (2) There is no strictly grammatical reason 
why it should not have the same force in Matt. 3: 11, and Acts 2: 38; 
but the telic force is so much more common, and so much more 
obvious in these latter cases, that the writer would probably have 
chosen some other form of expression, less open to misunderstanding, 
if he had desired to express the idea you suggest. 

It is a general principle of ‘n¢erpretation that an unusual sense must 
not be given to a word, in a connection in which the usual sense is 
more appropriate and more obvious, because it is the habit of men in 
‘writing or speaking to avoid using a word in an unusual sense where 
a more usual sense is obviously suggested. To do otherwise in speak- 
ing would be to expose one’s self to not only the danger, but almost the 
certainty, of being misunderstood. To do otherwise in interpretation 
is to ignore the fact that the rules of interpretation are simply the 
converse of the habits of expression. 


Jn the BrsticaL for July, 1898, Dr. Hayman cites many 
so-called allusions in the New Testament to the book of Enoch. Most of 
these allusions are to passages found in chaps. 37-72 in the book of Enoch. 

These chapters are declared by Hilgenfeld, Tidemann, Philippi, Weiss, 
Vernes, and Drummond to be of Christian origin. If that is so, the bor- 
rowing ts all the other way. What J protest against is for the B1BLICAL 
Wor .p ¢0 publish such an article without the least hint that such dis- 
tinguished scholars condemn the position taken. 

The question as to the time of composition of chaps. 37-72 of the 
book of Enoch is still open. The editors of the BrsLicaL WoRLD 
themselves are not agreed upon the matter. Dr. Hayman, however, has 
plenty of good company in his position, and it has been customary in the 
BrBiicaL Wor D to let each contributor speak for himself, and, as our 
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index will show, to publish articles upon both sides of disputed ques- 
tions that deserve such attention. And, on the whole, is this not 
more advisable than uncompromising conformity ? 


(1) Which is the better, Alfred’s “Greek Testament,” or Meyer's “ Crit- 
ical Commentary on the New Testament”? Tf one is better than the 
other, wherein is it better? (2) If a person has “The International 
Critical Commentary on the New Testament,” would Alfred or Meyer be 
an additional help? (3) Is the judicious use of a homiletical commentary, 
such, for example, as ‘The Pulpit Commentary,” advisable ? 

(1) The two are constructed on different plans, but Meyer is doubt- 
lessthe more exhaustive. It is also more critical. (2) Yes, but not 
absolutely needed, except for special study. (3) Yes, if a man is 
unwilling to do his own work. Zhe Pulpit Commentary is as good as 
any of its class. 


(1) Are the phrases “‘ kingdom of God,” “kingdom of heaven,” and 
“kingdom of His dear Son” synonymous expressions? (2) What is your 
definition of the kingdom? (3) Is the church the kingdom? Tf not, what 
is the distinction? (4) What is the best book on the subject besides the 
Bible? 

(1) They are synonymous. (2) The kingdom of God is that ideal 
social order in which the relationship of men to God is analogous 
to that of sons to fathers, and in consequence the relation of men 
to each other is analogous to that of brothers. An interesting sym- 
posium upon the subject will be found in the BisLicaL Wor LD for 
July, 1898. (3) The church is not the kingdom unless it be so defined. 
More properly it is to be considered as the kingdom of God in its 
religious aspect, just as the family is the phase of the kingdom of God 
in another aspect. (4) There is no altogether satisfactory book upon 
the subject. Perhaps the book by Bruce, Zhe Kingdom of God, is as 
good as any. The discussion of Wendt, however, is more thorough 
and should not be overlooked. The definition here given is that of 
Mathews in his Social Teaching of Jesus, chap. iii. 


Was the wine made by Jesus at the marriage at Cana fermented ? 
Undoubtedly. 


What is meant by the mammon of unrighteousness ? 
Money. 
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